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You’ve never had a Collins so good so quickl 
It’s the Seven-Up Collins. 


Here’s a “find” for you Collins connoisseurs. A Collins you can 
make as quickly as you can add cliilled 7-l’p to a jigger of gin. 

Hut tins is a Collins that's more than quick. It’s delicious! 
just sweet enough, just tart enough. A Collins with the gin 
delightfully gentled— as only 7-l'p can do it. .A Collins that 
comes out right every time — wirli no sad surprises. 

Korget sugar and spoons, lemons and squeezers. 

Remember. . .7-Up does it all e\'en better. 


Nothing does it like Seven- Up! 




Park it anywhere with ease . . . and pride! Here’s British practicality at its 
handsomest— a rugged car that manoeuvres like a dream and parks on a ha’penny. Yet the Vauxhall is full 
family size— with 5 passenger roominess, trunk space for a vacation and 4-door convenience. There’s 
even more to make it the import best for Americans — quiet superhighway performance, wrap-around visi- 
bility and standard American gearshift . . . plus traditional British economy. For colour catalog, write Pontiac 
Motor Division, Dept. 11, Pontiac, Mich. But better still, come in soon and drive it— and bring the family! 

VAUXHALL IS SOLD AND SERVICED BY PONTIAC DEALERS COAST TO COAST 
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Why is 

Mrs. Smith smiling? 


Her husband just telephoned from out of town. 

She’s not a “forgotten wife.” Her hiishand does the 
thoughtful, considerate thing. When he’s away, he 
calls home every ilay. 

Wliy don’t you make your call right now't' 
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YOU SAVE MONEY 

WHEN YOU CALL STATION-TO-STATION 
instead of Person-to-Person 



First 3 Minutes 

tech Added 

1 

For example: 

’«r$on-lo 

Slshon-to. 

SUiion 

Minute (applies 
to all calls) 

1 

1 

Cincinnati to Indianapolis 

60d 

40d 

lOi! 

1 

Pittsburgh to Buffalo 

85^ 

55( 

15f! 

1 

1 

New Orleans to Houston 

*120 

80<f 

20^ 

1 

Boston to St. Louis 

*225 

$135 

35i 

1 

Philadelphia to Dallas 

$225 

$150 

40d 

1 

1 


These rales apply nights after 6 p.m. and all day Sunday. 
Add the 10% federal excise tax. 
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Cottr: All-Slart ^ 

The major league players 
themselves did the voting (or 
this year’s All-Star teams, and 
on the cover are the four top 
vole-getters from each league. 
Stan Musial had most of all. 
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^ The latest in SpoaTS ILLUS- 
tkatbd's famous instructional 
how-to scries, with stcp-by- 
step drawings; How to train 
your new pet dog so that he 
will be a good companion. 


^ All the excitement of two 
of Britain's biggest interna- 
tional sporting events — the 
Open and Wimbledon — are 
brought to you by Sports II- 
LUSTRATED's correspondents. 


^ High in the refreshing cool- 
ness of the Colorado Rockies, 
famed Author Erskinc Cald- 
well initiates his young son 
into the delights — and frus- 
trations — of the elusive trout. 
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TEACMER’S 

HIGHLAND CREAM 
Scotch Whisky 

SS PROOF • Blended Scotch Whisky 
Schicficlin & Co., New York 


COMING EVENTS 

.hihj 4 to July IS 


($ Trlteition 
r ol<ir Iflrrtfinn 
■ S'etunrk raitio 

All Hint* E.D.T. ezetpt where otherwise rtoUd 


Friday, July k 

I 'SA<' I'iki-* IViik I! ill Climli mr*," Block 
cars, BjKifis c«rs . I’fiik, <'nir>. 

I'SAC' lun-mili- ('hamiiionthiii Kaci-, AlUnla. 

BASEBALL 

■ rhicai-n While Sox vs Kanus <’ity Alhiclics. 
( inciii;”. p.m. <Muiu:i|i. 

SOATIN& 

Nalional Indep' ndvncc Day Inhoard Hciialla, 
I,onx {leach, ('alif. 

Thi' f’unlan Cup CrUiBCr Hare. Marhlclivad. 


BOXING 

• Jcssi- {lowdry vs. Jerry l.ucslis', HkHi heavy- 
■ wciirhls, Id rds , laiuisvillc, 10 p m. 

MORSE RACING 

Slars and Siripini, $T.'V,noo. .l-yr-olds, P, m., 

AlImKion-al-Waahing'on I'arh. Ill 

.Suiiurhan Handicap, $75,000. .1-yr-.«Ids and up. 

1 S ro , Ih’lnirinl I*ark. N.Y- 

Amrriran Handicap. $50,000. !l.yr .oldi and Up. 

1 ' . rn , Hull.vwciod I'ork, ralif. 

iTroilcrs' 

A The Mcswnijcr Slnkc (3-yr .old l•ac•• '. $"1(1. lUH), 
W.-sibury, NT Y.. 10 p m (AIK’ * 

The Transamerica 'pac*-i. $10,000, Norl h% ilU', 

Mich. 

I'olorndo Arabian Hnrsc Show. Kates Park. 

lihrnueh July d 
LOG ROLLING 

Naliiinal l.a)|r KidlinK (.'hampienship, OruTino. 
[dahfi 'Also July 5'. 

ROOEO 

Keno Rodrsi, $*.1110, Reno nhrnUKh July fit. 
SHOOTING 

(iklahoma Slate Skeet Shool Chainpionahips. 
Tulna itliruuKh July 61. 

TRACK A FIELD 

AAT Salinnal Decathlon Championships, Pal- 
myra, N.J. (also July fi : 

A A 1 ' N'aiional Si*nior Women's and Girls' Track 
& Kield I'hampinnshiiHi, Morristown. N.J. (also 


Sn/Hrdai/, July 5 

AIRPLANE RACING 

C'IciB<-d-<'ourw Race. Kullon, N.Y. lalso July 6'. 
AUTO RACING 

■ SC(*A Naiionul Sports Car rhampionshiji Race. 
Lime Rock. I'unn. cS'UCi-* 

BASEBALL 

• Cincinnati Redl.'ya vs Philadelphia Philll«-«. 

■ Cincinnati. 'J:lo p.m. (CBS-TV; .Mutual Ra- 

■ Milwauki4- Rraviai vs. I'il1«burt;h I’lrAIes, Mil- 
waukee. 2:30 p.m. iNB(D. 


HORSE RACING 

Cinema Handicap, $3.5,000, 3-yr.-olds, m.. 
Hollywood Park. Calif., .5:1.5 p.m I’.D.T. fPa- 
citic Network, (HIS reifional TV; R:30 p.m., 
NIK' radioi. 

The Myrlli-wood. $30,000, 3-yr.-nldi and Up. 

0 ArlinKtim-at-Wushinslon I'nrk, tU. 
SuAM'x Turf Handicap. $2.5,000, 3-yr.-oldB and 
U|>, l>. ni. iturf course:, Deluwun' Park. Del. 
The Mother (loose. $25,000, 3-yr.-olds llillies'. 

1 ' :«,in.,Hi'lmf>nl Park. N.Y,. 4:30 p.m. (CBS '. 
Co|l..<.n Handicap. $20,000, 2-yr.-olda (lillPwi, 
.54 f . Monmouth Park, N.J.. 5:1.5 p.m. (NBC'. 
'Trot tors 1 

.Monitor S(K-cial Harness Race. Westbury. N.Y., 
111:20 p.m. iNBCi, 


Wimbli-don Chumpionships (final day), Wim- 
bledon, Knitland. 

La Jolla Tournament, La Jolla, Calif, (ihrouyh 
July 131. 


.SH?ff/(iy, July 5 

BASEBALL 

^ Cincinnati Ri'dlegs vs. Philadolphia Phillies. 

Cincinnati, 1:45 p.m. (CBS'. 

> .New Y'ork Yankees vs. Boston Red Sox. N'rw 
York.2p.rD. i.Muluali. 


National l.a*flhandi-d Golfers Tournament (lira! 
day I, Fort I..auderdale. Fla. 

HORSE SHOW 

I.evinElon Junior I.i-:»Eue Horse Show, I.a'XinK- 
ton. Ky. 'ihroURh July 12i. 

Monday, July 7 

* Willie Dockery vs. Giwkc Benton, middii-- 
weiithts. 1(1 rds , St. Nick's. New York. It) p.m. 
(DuMont >. 

National Public Links Championship, Orland 
Park, HI. nhrciui-h July I'J'. 

Pacific Northwest Amateur. T»coma, Wash, 
ithfoui-h July I2i 

HORSE RACING 

l.ilii'rly Belle Mandic:i|i. $'2(i,nOI), 3-yr -olds and 
up (fillies and mariT) , (.. Jamaica, .N.V. 

RODEO 

Calitary Kshibitinn and Stampede, $24,030, 
CalKiiry. Alla ihrouKh July 12 . 

J-Bur-jl Itodi'o, $11,500. ('amdenlon. Mu. 
ilhroUL’h July 12'. 


Tuesday, July S 


BASEBALL 

All-Slut (lame, Ualtiinore. 12:45 p.m. (NBCi. 
MORSE RACING 

\V.-stnh<.sler Sliik'-s. $2(1.01)11. 2-yr-o1ds 'ro;i* 
and it.'ldiniieb 5l.j f., Hollywood Park, Calif, 


W’cdnfuday, July 9 

BOATING 

Paul Hunyati Canoe Derby. 450 niiU-s, Minsis- 
sljiiu River. .Miiineapiilis ‘throuKh July IH . 
BOXING 

♦ Ilandd C.irter vg Nmo \ abb's, heuvyweiehla. 
Ill rds . iviiiikune. ]0 p.m. lAHC . 

HORSE RACING 

The Tremiiiil. $20,000, 2-yr -olds (colls and 
KcldintfS'. fi'ii f , Jamaica, N.Y. 

''Tt«» 1 lefs ■ 

Kni'dre Trolling Classic, $20,000. Saratoija 
Spririi;*. V. 

Thursday, July 10 

Insurance City (Ipen. $2.5.000, Wet hersfii'ki 
Conn, rhroueh July 13 ’. 

Ameiiean Championship Women's Open, $7,* 
■51)0. Minnea|>nliB :ihrout[h July 13). 

HORSE RACING 

iTrotier* 

Kmjiire Pai'iny Classic, $211.0011, Vernon, N.Y. 
Reynolds Memorial :3-yr--o1d pace, $1S.(ICXI, 
Humbury, N.Y. 

SHOOTING 

Southern Zone Trapshool. Knoxville, Tviin. 
'throuith July 13 '. 

Friday, July II 

BOXING 

'■ (lastiar Orteya vs. .Mickey Crawfortl, welter- 
■ wi-i>;hi8. 1(1 rds,. Mad. Sij- Garden, New York, 
io p m, NBC 
HORSE RACING 
iTrollersi 

*: r.S. Harneaa Writers 'trot), $20,000, Wi-sliiury, 
N.V.. 10 p m. 'AB(').* 


Saturday, July li 

BASEBALL 

'• Boston Red So* vs. Chicaifo While Sox, Boston. 
1:30 p m. 'NBC'. 

• .New York Yankees vs Cleveland Indians, New 
York. 1:45 p.m. iCBS:. 

BOATINC 

I’ort Ilufon-Mackinac Hnec, 235 mili-s, Po't 
Huron, Mich. 

America's Cup. preliminary (rials, .Vew/virt. 
R.l. 'ihruuith July 19i. 

HORSE RACING 

.• Hollywood Gold Cup. $100,000, 3-yr. -olds and 
up. 1 'j m . Hollywimd Park, Calif., 5:1.5 p m. 
P D-T iParitic Network, CBS reKional:. 
Warri'ii Wrujhi Mernurin!, $7.5,000, 3-yr.-i>ld8 
and up. I‘ - m., Arlint;lon Park, HI. 

'• Delaware Oaks. $3.5.000, 3-yr.-oIds ifillii’s), 
1‘* m.. Delaware Park, Del., 4;30 p.m. (CBS). 
Saranac Handicap, $2.5,000, S-yr.-olds, 1 i«m.. 

■lamaicii, S.Y. 

Sunday, July 13 

BASEBALL 

New Vurk Yankees vs. Chicago White Sox, New 
York. 1:4.5 p.m. (GILS). 

BOATING 

APBA Kennebec River Marathon Race (out- 
boards , 5N miln, Augusta, Maine. 
Interiiaiionnl Boundary, unlimited hydros, St. 
I'luir, Mich, iidsu Jul,v 14). 

* See local lisiine 
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MEMO from the publisher 


R omk wasn’t built in a day; and 
, physicalfitnesscan’tbeaehleved 
in a week. But some weeks can be 
most helpful. Such a week is this one, 
July 7 through 12, officially desig- 
nated Jaycee Fitness Week. 

It is the second annual week of 
its kind, cosponsored again by the 
U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce 
and Sports Illustrated, with the 
additional backing this year of the 
Wheaties Sports Federation. 

Last year 275 Jaycee chapters 
across the country entered the com- 
petition for the best programs to pro- 
mote physical fitness within their 
communities. Winners in cities of 
four different sizes, as you may recall 
(SI, Sept. 30), received from Vice 
President Nixon at the West Point 
fitness conference the silver Revere 
bowls which Sports Illustrated 
gave as trophies. 

This year many more chapters are 
expected to enter. 

The value of Jaycee Fitness Week 
is not only that it puts a deadline on 
a program. It also kicks off a year- 
long schedule of fitness activity in 
the communities which have the pro- 
grams, and it sets a pattern other 
communities can use. 

In her fitness survey (SI, May 26) 
Dorothy Stull pointed out that the 
Jaycees, through sponsorship of na- 


tional championships in many sports, 
have “been in the fitness business 
for years.” But their newest effort is 
one of the notably positive accom- 
plishments since President Eisenhow- 
er established the Council on Youth 
Fitness in July 1956. 

The 11-member board which will 
judge the competition this year (and 
announce the winners in August) con- 
sists of Bob Cox, newly elected presi- 
dent of the Jaycees; Sidney L. James, 
Managing Editor 
of Sports Illus- 
TRATED;Bob Rich- 
ards, Director 
of the Wheaties 
Sports Federation: 

Bob Cousy:Bobby 
Jones: Pat McCor- 
mick: Stan Musi- 
al; Floyd Patter- 
son; Bonnie Prud- 
den; Tobin Rote; and Bill Talbert. 

The board’s awards are a credit to 
some of those good citizens and Jay- 
cees who have responded in thought 
and deed to the words of President 
Eisenhower two years ago : “There is a 
need for arousing in the American peo- 
ple a new awareness of the importance 
of physical and recreational activity 
that our young people may achieve a 
proper balance of physical, mental, 
emotional and spiritual strength.” 
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for llie pros and 
iinuittMirs plaviii^ in llii* 

sponsored toiirnaineiits. 
More of fliem are rhoosin" 
Titleisf tliuii any oilier hall. 
Tilleist. like all .-Veusiinef halls, 
is sold (hroii^li golf course 
pro shops only. 
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Londoners now import 
Four Roses Gin 


rhe "lay loppcr and llic verv driest id {{ills appear 
at tile traditional riue nu-otiiigs. These gcnlicmoii 
now privalelv import tlicir favorite. Kour Itose.s (iiii. 
It's drier than llie drie.-^t l.ondoii-drv. that's win. 




FISHERMAN’S 

CALENDAR 


Never before have all eight National 
League teams been so close on July 1 


X-RAY 


MAKO SHARK: I.ON'R ISLAND: Makos to 
200 pounds now in good number about 11 
miles southeast of Shinnemrk Inlet. 

ATLANTIC SALMON: MAINK: OVtl as 
NarraguaeuK has yielded 73 fwh to date fol- 
lowed by Maehius21. East Machias 19. Den- 
nys Id and Pleasant 7. Narraguagus falling 
but water holding in Machias and Dennys. 
Rest bet is Machias. which is always late and 
where there are now over 200 plump salmon 
in stretch between Machias and Whitnoyvillc. 

PACIFIC SALMON: IDAHO; Fresh run 
king Chinooks now in .Middle Fork of Salmon. 
Ft; at Warm Hole near Middle Fork Ixidge 
where 25-poiind fi.sh common. Anglers irked, 
however, an<l needling Idaho Power Company 
over tardiness in trucking salmon around 
Brownlee Dam: OVf; in spite of spat. 

MARLIN: CALIFORNIA: Unusually warm 
water attracting heavy run of marlin in 
Gulf of California from .San Jose <le Cabo to 
Midrifl, with FV<1 at La Paz and Loreto. 
hahyi.and; First white marlin reported from 
Ocean City, and OVf;. News of past week. 
nonelhfles.s. made by Roy E. Tetherbridge of 
Washington. D.C., who after hve hours and 
20 minutes brought to gaff -ti>-t-poun<t blue 
marlin, large.st ever taken from Ocean City 
waters. Tetherbridge had fought fish for two 
hours when rudder on Captain George Willis’ 
Votherint disappeared. Tetherbridge pri>m|>t- 
ly transferred marlin and all lo nearby Trrni’ 
pill /// where he did battle for three more 
hours and won. 

■ LUEFIN TUNA; VKW JBRSKY: School fish 
lo 40 pounds milling offshore from Rarnegal 
Inlet to Atlantic City. In three-day Greater 
Atlantic City Tuna Tournament just ended, 
66K tuna fell to anglers. Rrlelle .\nglers' Club 
won event with 125 fish, weighing total of 
1.987 pounds. Top rods were Mrs. Ruth Ly- 
man of Point Pleasant and Norman T. Gilroy 
of Rrlelle with 36 tuna each. Largest fish of 
lournument was 47 puund.s taken by Ben Cor- 
son of Atlantic City; OVfL 

LANDLOCKED SALMON: MAINE: .Agent 
advises landlocks feeding on surface and FVft 
for fly anglers. .Moo.sehead, Rangeley, Fish 
River and West Grand lakes all in prime con- 
dition and offering fish to 9*4 pounds. 

STRIPED BASS: NEW JKKSKY; FG for 
trailers in Sandy Hook tide rip. but crowd of 
boats on weekends makes fishing diffieull; 
Of; on weekdays. 

uakvland: Excellent spate of stripers lo 27 
pounds in Rrickhouse Bar area of Chesapeake 
Bay. Anglers Caking up to dozen fish a trip on 
lO-inch eels which are hooked in head an<i 
allowed to swim downward with help of 
ounce-and-a-half sinker. When striper grab.s 
eel he is given 20 to 30 feel of line and then 
struck. P>!k available at bail stores for 20c 
each. 


C— icolfr eUar 
N —valer normal height 
II -water high 
L-waler hm 
R —water roily 
WT50 - water SO' 


FG JIthing good 
FF fiihing fait 
FF poor 

UVG -ooltook ferg good 
OG outlook good 
OP -oullool; poor 



WANTED FOR ASSAULT OR National la^agup piU’her.-i are George Crowe and Duke 
Snider. Crowe (6 feet 2, 212 pounds: was last seen wearing red uniform of Cincin- 
nati and sporting u ,344 B.A. Snider (6 feet 1' ,, ifio pounds) is from Lo-s .Angeles, 
and a .320 man. Both men are armed (with batsj and are considered dangerous. 


TEAM PERFORMANCES 


TEAM LEADERS 


Thu week <6.72- 6 28) 

NATIONAL LEAGUt 
St Louis 6-1 

Los Angeles 6-2 

Cincinnati 4-4 

Chicsgo 3-3 

Milwaukee 3-4 

San francitco 3-4 

Philadelphia 2-3 

Pittsburgh 1-7 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
New York 5-1 

Kansas City 4-2 

Cleveland 4-2 

Ooslon 3-2 

Oelroil 3-3 

Chic4go 3-3 

eallimore 2-4 

Washington 0-7 


Batting 

Week Season 


Homers Pitching 

Season Season 


Flood .536 Musial 

Snider 452 Snider 

Temple .405 Crowe 

S. Taylor .412 Dark 

Aaron .348 Torre 

Wagner .438 Mays 

Ashburn .435 Ashburn 
Klusiewski 381 Skinner 


.351 Boyer 14 Brosnan 7-5 

.320 Hodges 12 Podres 7-7 

.344 Robinson 8 Purvey 8-4 

.338 Banks 18 Elston 6-5 

.313 Mathews 15 Spihn 9-4 

.369 Cepeda 16 Antonelli 8-5 

.340 2 with 9 Semptoeh 8-5 

.324 Thomas 21 Friend 9-8 


Siebern .350 McOoutald 308 Mantle 13 Turley 11-3 

topee 444 Ward .324 Cerv |9 Carver 7-4 

Power .435 Vernon .327 Colavilo ii Natleski 9-5 

Williams 375 Maltone .300 Jensen 22 Sisitr 6-4 

Hams .375 Kuenn .329 Kaline 9 Lary 6-5 

Apaticio .444 Fqi .328 2 wilh 8 Pierce 7-5 

Boyd .353 Tnandos .280 Tnandos 16 O'Dell 8-8 

Pearson .333 Bridges .304 Sievers 17 Ramos 5-S 


HEROES AND GOATS 


Batting (NL) 

I Batting (At) 

hitters (Nl) 


THE SEASON (to Jui 
BEST 

Mays. SF 369 
Fox. Chi .328 
Thomas, Pitt 21 
(1 per I2M A6) 
Jensen. Bos 22 
(I per U AB) 
Spahn, Mil 9-4 
Turley. NY U-3 
Worthington. SF2.84 
Ford. NY I S3 
Spahn. Mil 11 
(in 16 starts) 


hitlers (AL) 
Pitching (NL) 
Pitching (At) 
ERA (NL) 

ERA (AL) 
Complete 
games (NL) 
Complete 
games (AL) 


Team HR^ALi New York 77**^ 
Team tuns(NL) San Francisco 355 
Team runs (AL) Boston 306 

Cleveland 306 

Team hits (Nl) San Francisco 677 
Team hits (AL) Cleveland 608 


Ford, r 


’ 10 
•' 10 


ise 28) 

WORST 

Foiles. Pill .187 
Yost. Wash .183 
Blasingame. StL 0 
(in 262 AB) 

Fox. Chi 0 
(in 265 AB) 
Newcombe, Cm t-7 
Loes. Ball 0-7 
Newcombe. Cm 6.40 
Fornieles. Bos 5.68 
McDaniel. S1L 1 
(in 12 starts) 

Loes. Elall 1 
(m 10 starts) 

SI. Louts 45 


RUNS PRODUCED 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Banks. Chi (.305) 
Thomas. Pilf (.293) 
Mays. SF (.369) 
Cepeda SM 310) 
Spencer. $F(.304) 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Cerv, KC (.322) 
Jensen. Bos (.mO) 
Mmoso Clev (-28o) 
Loper. KC( 274) 

F. Bolling. Del (.272) 


Pearson. Wash 264 
Harrell. Clev 5 
Marshall. Ball S 
Aspromonie. Wash 20 
Grant, Clev 6-4 


srnKTS 
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SCOREBOARD 

A worldwide roundup of the sports information of the week 


INTERNATIONAL MOTOR SPORTS 

INDIANAPOLIS cars, (rannported to Italy for 
swonti year, ajjain proved master of high- 
hanked Monza oval as veteran Jim Rath- 
mnnn of Miami won all three heats in his 
Zink Leader Card Special, gave racing world 
new largei to shoot at with 166.788-mph 
average, 31 mph faster than Indy rword. for 
500 miles, Rut one impreswive and note- 
worthy fact was that famed Ferrari stahle 
was able to produce 12-cylinder Indianapo- 
lis-type car. ilriven alternately by Phil Hill, 
Mike Hawthorn and Luigi Musso. which was 
fast enough (158,156 mphi to place thirrl 
behind Jimmy Bryan's Relond .\P Sj>eciai. 

Race was marred by hitter feelings, fist 
shakings as Indy men used blocking tac- 
tics to prevent Phil Hill lin Ferrarii. Stir- 
ling Moss (in Maserati-made special) from 
pa.saing. Jeered Indy Driver Rodger Warri: 
"We are not sporting car drivers. Wo don't 
wave people past like gentlemen. We have 
to fight for our money." 

BOXING rrs d'amato, left prom(>terles.s 
when California refuseil to grant licen.se to 
.\1 Weil! Ix-cause of his freciuent gamboling 
with Frankie Carbo (latest contact, two- 
hour dining session in .\gua Caliente). 
found young former TV Executive (Tele- 
PrompTeri Bill Rosensohn ready (with 
($100.00(1 in cash' to step iryo picture. Ri‘- 
suit: D'Amalo signed for Floyd Patlersnn 
to <lefend heavyweight title against Roy 
Harris August 18 at Ixis .Angeles' Wrigley 
Field, Harris' manager. Lou Viscusi, made 
another pay strike, dealt with IRC for 
lightweight title match bptw»*<-n his cham- 
pion, Joe Brown, and Kenny Lane at 
Houston. July 23. 

SOCCER KUAZIL. combining skillful foot- 
work with artfuf i)as.swork. out booted .Swe- 
den .5-2 at Stockholm, became first Latin 
American team to win World Cup on Euro- 
jiean soil (src page t0\. 


WORKING MILLIONAIRE Rouml Table, sec- 
ond in alltime earnings, carries Willie Shoe- 
maker to wire in the Arch Ward Memorial. 


BASEBALL -ST. LOUIS Was latest to make 
threatening gesture in National L*‘ague, 
running off six straight, mostly at expense 
of slumping Pittsburgh, before Cards were 
pulled up short by Philailelphia. but moved 
within 2*2 games of Milwaukee. Braves 
stretched io.sing streak against Dodgers to 
nine but Hank Aaron's big bat Iwgan to 
come around, Iwomcd leaders to 7 3. 10 6 
victories. 

CLRViCLASP. muddling around in sixth 
place, tried usual cure, fired Manager Bob- 
by Bragan (who signed with Rjmkane'. 
brought on old Indian Joe Onrdon. Hut 
Yankees, with help of Whiley Foril's lOOi h 
victory, held lead at Slj games over .Ath- 
letics as Boston, powered by Jackie Jen- 
sen's homers, traileil by O' a- Week's best 
pitching was turned in by Chicago's Billy 
Pierce (see bc/oin. who barely missed |H-r- 
fect game against Senators. 


GOLF .uicKKY WRIGHT, willowy blonde 
from t'huta Vista, Calif., belted away vigor- 
ously to put together rounds of 74, 72, 70, 
74 for record 290 at Pontiac, Mich.. ad<led 
r.S. Women's Open to PG.A title she won 
last month (see p<tgf Jb'i. 

IKKI.ANU’S PIIILOMKN'A GAKVKY. fixture 
on Curtis Cup team since 1948. wa.s caught 
with her chauvinism showing after glimpse 
of newly Hdo])ted f'nion Jack blazer badge 
got her Irish up. promptly withdrew from 
British squiicl which faces I'.S. at Boston 
August 8, 9. Pouted Miss (Jarvey: "I would 
wear a combination of the Union Jack and 
Irish tricolor, or a lion rampant, hut I would 
be disloyal if I wore a Union Jack only." 

AiiNOLU I'ALSiKit, Stroking masterfully 
tor four straight days, was never in trouble, 
finisheil with sub-par 273 to win Pepsi 
Open and $9,000 at East Norwich, N.Y. 
after petulant Tommy RoJe. finding his 
new halo too light, picked up on 27th hole, 
was fineil $500 for this and other violations 
by angry PGA (tec page 4B*. 


WATERY FREESTYUERS .Murray Rose (Irfh 
and Tsuyoshi Yamanaka trade greetings after 
Rose won 1,500-meler swim at Los Angeles. 


HORSE RACING ' AVAN, deeo-cbested 
Irish-bred who barreled into 3-year-old pic- 
ture when Tim Tam suffered injury in Bel- 
mont Stakes, skimmed up along rail under 
guidance of hot-riding Jockey Pete Ander- 
son (who brought his stakes earnings for 
last six weeks to $20,527i to win $47,900 
lA-onard Richard Stakes at Delaware Park, 
but pulled up lame, may have to pass un 
lush Provi'lence Stakes July 9. Meanwhile, 
Tim Tam. recuperating in Philadelphia but 
well enough to van baek home to Calumet 
Farm after operation on cracked sesamoid 
bone, was reported to be taking limited 
walking exercises, lazily "swatting flics with 
his tail." and generally enjoying his fan 
mail. One sample, from 11-yeiir-old admir- 
er: "I am sorry ulmut your leg. t have 
Wanted to li'urn to ride for a long time. 
Could you tell me how? And please get 
well soon. I love you lol.s. Your new friend. 
P.S. I'm a girl, if you wonder." 

Kot'NU TAlii.B. frisky 4-year-old who 
stuffs more greenbacks into Owner Travis 
Kerr's alreH'ly bulging saddlebag just al>out 
every lime he sets hoof on track, stepped 
out handsomely under guileful ride by 
Jockey Willie Shoemaker, pranced home 
first in $56,(150 Arch Ward Memorial at 
Wa.shington Park (tee brtoif to haul down 
$33,000. boost earnings to $1,090,014, paws 
Citation as second greatest money winner 
in history, Next Ki>al: Nashua's $1,288,565. 

BOATING "tiASTKKNKit." last of .spanking- 
new- America's ('up Imats, got tradition- 
al sen'loff from pretty O-year-oUi Nancy 
Scott Hovey. who lustily swung boltfe of 
Taylor's (New York Rtaiei Brut Charn- 
tiugne against bronze slempiece to blaring 
chorus of firecrackers, horns and noisemak- 
■■rs. Ktepjied back amid shower of bubbly 
vintage to watch Granddad Chandler Ho- 
vey Sr.'s mahogany-hulled h(>|)cful slide 
down ways at Marblehead's Little Harlmr. 
Across -sea, Britons were feeling more chip- 
per after their somewhat abused challenger, 
Srrptrr. outfiiled with handsome new 
mainsail and sailing in Newport-like weath- 
er. led h'riiwr from start to finish over tri- 
angular nine-mile course off Poole in Dorset 
to win by 2 minutes 14 seconds. 


GRIM LEFT-HANOER Pierce, who missed 
perfect game when Senators' Fitz Gerald hit 
two-out double in ninth, fires his fast ball. 


focus on the deed . . . 
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faces in the crowd 


TENNIS - WiMni.RDON' continued to wend 
its arduous way toward climax, but big- 
gest impression was left by Mimi Arnold, 
who learned her racket at foot of mother, 
onetime .American Internationalist Kthel 
Burkhardt Arnold. Pint-sized Mimi upset 
Britain's husky Chris Truman 10-8, 6-3 
in fourth round (srr bcfoiei, gleefully 
ariuealed. “Mother will go mad." 

PANCHO GONZALES, who never lets his 
feud with Promoter Jack Kramer stand in 
way of picking up dollars, lo.st to Lew fload 
13-ir>, 6-3, 6-1. but came away with S3. 000 
first prize in pro round-mbin in Sew york. 
Pros then moved on to Los Angcle.s, where 
I’aneho Segura upset (lonzales in oiicner 
of similar tournament. 


SWIMMING -U.S.. JAPA.S'ESF.. AI’S.S1E.S-IV- 
p.s. Staged three-day record-breaking spree 
at Law Angeles, .shattered five world, seven 
U.S. marks. World records fell to Japan's 
Takashi Ishimoto, who churned 100-meter 
butterfly in 1:00.1 and led 400-meler me<l- 
Jey relay team to 1:16.7 clocking; Butler- 
flyer Nancy Kamey, who covered 100 me- 
ter.s in 1:09.6 and 200 meters in 2:10,9: 
Sylvia Ruuska, who hastled through 100- 
RieU-r individual medley in 5:46.6. 


HARNESS RACING DEL MII.LF.K. sulky 
sport’s premier trainer-driver (SI, June 30 1. 
wa.s su-spended for 15 days, will be unable 
to drive either of his two favored pacer.s 
(Thorpe and O'Brien Hanoveri in rich Mes- 
K'nger Stake at Roosevelt Rareway July 
4, Reason; highly (lueationable decision by 
substitute judges that Miller's handling of 
pacer Meadow Lands (forced outside most 
of way for last-place finish, hut only ‘j of 
second olT his best time for season) in eighth 
race June 27 was “inconsistent with an 
attempt to win." first such accusation in 
Miller's 29-yoar career. 


MILEPOST MAHRIKD PAVE SIMP., 21. 
medical school-bound ex-Duke sprinter, 
bolder of five world records: and school- 
mate Elizal>oth Kllen Quilliun, 20; at Bir- 
mingham. Mich. 


FOR THE RECORD 


BOATING - MAVERICK, tlriren hv Bill Bltnii, 
UiumoHd Cup for Mniimilof hyilro*, uAlh IOI.7St- 
mpk nttrage, Cntur d'Alcnt, Idaho. 

TED MOBEKU. »'n«rnlo«n. H’m., *«-.«, H'inar- 
bagoiand oulbaard naralhon, in l:SH:ig. irilh 
' l-tHph artrage, fond du Lof. Il'u. 


BOXING -RORY CAUtOVS. /o-rounr/ dtfMun 
attr Kabbv Boyxl, midiiUirtighl’i, Cktfago. 
WILflR (IRKAVES, in-round drrmon ti»rr fMi« 
Iftxx/arrl. mirff/territibt*. Ntir York. 

JOfl.VNY BUSBO, 10-round tplil drWfiun onr 
Carlot Orfi*. lighlireigkir, Nrw York. 

HOC.if/ KlDi B.'iSBEY. T-round I'KO ottr 
Juln Tounn. fenihrrwtighit mnnli'/lrt, Lumton. 
WILLIE l‘EI‘, jo-rimnd i/ecim'on i>»er I’at MeCoy, 
fenlhoru eighln, .V(v Beilford, Miut 


GOLF BILL CASrEK JR.. .Applr VaiUy. Calif.. 
Hairk r)ptn. •rilA ilfS far Ti hnltu, tlrand Blanr, 
Mirh. 

run. RODGEHii. Houulon, or*t Johnns Kon- 
«f*r. S nn.I 7, .VrA.4 HUf. U'tIlifimsWn, 

HUTTOS. Britain, orrt Ornt .S.ir.urn. 
i and > , uvrld at. pro lillf. Liffrpoal. Enyliinrl. 


HARNESS RACING — ASSA UARE.'I: Sli.tSO 
Dre.im Trot. I m., by Hi Unglhu. in /:0.1 i S, 
Rooaerell fiTiirfn-n^, Johnny .SimpKon, drirrr. 


HORSE RACING rRDMlHEU LASU: tS6.7ttil 
MiuMi-hurrtlr //., IH m-. hy m Unglhu, in 
J:Ol i/s, Suffolk Poirru. I'rlrt Amlrrnon up. 
AS.SIB-LU-SAS: A»*.riW V’linilr //.. by 

I *4 Unglku. in i.'5", HoHyiroott Bark. lUllSkuu up. 
BOLD RULER: tld.iuxi Sfymit H - m . by S 
Itngtkt, in I;4X l.’S, Belmont. Eddie Arniro up. 


''*rErTY.^'l^ZlV'ma"°S^(\. tllo-m. 

Grand Sail , in l:S6;03, uilh eO.T.I-mph arernge, 
at Sew Ipford. Ba.: in l.-je.-og, with 6i.iJ-mph 
areruge. at Uiekory. .S.C.; both in IVST Oidt. 

REX WHITE, surer Springe. Md.. SASCAR 
IlHl-m. ftranil Sail., in l:dl:ti, nth T3.gg-mph 
aetragt. in t9S7 Chery. AnArrillr. .V.f.'. 
IIILLHOE.MIBR. Baeoima.Catif.. USAClfPl-m. 
nud, midget ehompionehip, in l;0i:it.T, with 
m.Sd.l-inph arerage. Longhorne, Pa. 

WILLIAM SADLER, .S'l. Catharines. Onl . 75 9- 
m Glen Cbteeie, in in Saitter-Corrrlle, 

It'aliriiK GUn, S.Y.: ri<nnrr< up: Dr. E. D. Mar- 
tin. f:slii»ibu>. Ga.. in Ferrari: Sewton H. Dariu. 
Lilrhfirld, Cann., in I’orurhr. 


POLO BROOK, oeer Anahuae 'Mrr. 

Ifoi. 9-». Jerirho. S.Y. 


TRACK A FIELO -HOWARD SMITH. S. Califm- 
nta Slridere. nalL AAU pentathlon lirir. with 
J.tOO piM., El Monte, Calif. 


WRESTLING - Rl'SSIA. i indieidual lillu, U'orld 
Cup team Hite, Budapest. 



ARTFUL INDONESIAN Tan Joe Hok. unbeaten determined retriever Mimi .Arnold, only 
in Thomas Cup play, earned recognition as 5 feci I inch and barely 100 pounds, returns 
the world's unofficial badminton champion. shot in Wimbledon upset over Chris Truman. 



MARILYN BELL. 20, 
freckled and pretty 
Canadian who proved 
her endurance by being 
first to swim Lake On- 
tario. later conquered 
Knglish Channel, re- 
ceived her award, was 
named to Canada's 
Sports Hall of Fame. 


JOE GORDON, onetime 
second )>a.-«'man for 
Yank<>es and Indians, 
last year manager of 
San Francisco’s PCL 
champions, has l>een 
hired hy Frank Lane to 
replace Bobby Brugan. 
"bring order out of 
chao.s" in Cleveland, 


TKKRY GATUEROOLK. 
another of Awitralia’s 
young men in a hurry, 
wanned up for Kmpire 
(James hy breaking 
thr«*e world breast- 
stroke records at Bris- 
bane.- I,'12. t for lift 
yard.s, 2:36.5 for 200 
meters ami 220 yards. 




MRS. EVELYN Mi'Ll., 
Malvern, Pa. hou.se- 
wife and mother of 
three children, one of 
them married, still 
finds lime to race fast 
cars, last week drove 
AC Bristol to victory 
in production race at 
Watkins Cion. N.Y. 




MAX OOSUAD. 55. 
grandfather, dreamer, 
poet, author, athlete, 
musician who.se occu- 
pation is flying .small 
planra acrihw ocean for 
delivery, made 34lli 
flight, landed at Pa- 
lermo. Sicily, weary 
hut grinning. 


PAKi.K.s'E HARP. Po- 
mona College coed 
who wa.s Wimbledon 
finalist in 1937. pus.sed 
up trip abroad to take 
crack at HSLTA col- 
legc girls' title, breezed 
Co final at 8(. Louis, 
where she heat Owen 
McHaney 6-3. 6-1. 




(• A K I. .STOCKHOLM. 
Chicago l>usinp.s.sn)un 
and former cycling 
star, has hts-n named 
chairman of organiz- 
ingcommilleefor 1959 
Pan-.American Games, 
will have big job of co- 
ordinating activities 
for some 200 events. 


.KfoRTS ILLUSTKATRD July 7. I$SS 
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SPORTS 

THE SAMBA NO 


Brazil led the others a not>so>merry dance in the World 
Soccer Cup— against a lurid background of venturesome 
young blondes, political wrangles and superartistic football 
by JOHN MULLIKEN 


I N Stockholm’s Rasunda Stadium, 
50,000 humans watched the last 
seconds of the final of the World Soc- 
cer Cup between Brazil and Sweden. 
It had been raining, and under heavy 
skies pools of water and churned-up 
patches of mud gave the players a 
precarious footing. 

Most of the fans present, naturally, 
were Swedes. Now they had lost hope 
of winning, but they were still dazed 
by the display of soccer art they had 
been offered. The Brazilian fans were 
echoing the slogan which at that mo- 
ment virtually their whole nation was 
chanting: “S8o Joao, S8o Jo8o, que o 
Brasil .-teja canipeio (Saint John, Saint 
John, make Brazil champion].” 

Their prayer was answered by a 
far-from-divine figure in a neat dark 
blue sweater and shorts: the referee. 
One hand brought his whistle to his 


mouth for the long, final blast, and 
the other swung in an arc to indicate 
the end of the game. 

It was all over. Brazil had won its 
first World Soccer Cup, a 30-centi- 
meter-high statuette of a woman 
which was offered in 1930 and is now 
the most envied trophy in the world’s 
biggest international sport; it is argu- 
ably the most desired sporting prize 
in the world. 

Brazil itself went wild. lOn the day 
of the semifinals President Juscelino 
Kubitschek had evaded questions 
from 20 Pan-American ambassadors 
on the grounds that “Today is fide- 
bol day”; the Senate suspended ses- 
sion when three eonsecutiv'e senators 
surrendered the floor to go pick up the 
game on the radio; a murder trial in 
Rio was adjourned when prosecutor, 
defendant and his counsel and the 


jurymen all rose to cheer the news 
sneaked into the courtroom that Bra- 
zil had scored its first goal against 
France; after the game, the streets 
of Rio and Sao Paulo were ankle-high 
in spent firecrackers, confetti and 
streams of toilet pafer.) But from 
Vladivostok to Peru, soccer fans had 
been hanging on to their seats ever 
since the first qualifying game was 
played in Vienna on September 30, 
1956, when the Austrian national 
team beat Luxembourg 7 to 0. 

From that day on, for almost ev- 
ery month over the next year and a 
half, somewhere in the world national 
teams were fighting for the great 
prize. Fifty-three nations, the largest 
in world cup history, registered for 
this competition. Uruguay was the 
first winner in 1930, and the Italians 
were world champions in 1934 and 
1938. Uruguay regained the title in 
the first postwar contest, and in 1954 
West Germany upset all expert pre- 
dictions by winning the coveted cup 
in Switzerland. 

Although this championship was 
fought out smoothly enough, it was 
not without its incidents. Some na- 
tional personalities, molded either by 
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ONE COULD MATCH 


current politics or by ancient dif- 
ferences, were unable to overcome 
these prejudices. 

Politics turned the Afro-Asian sec- 
tor into a shambles. In Group One, 
Nationalist China withdrew rather 
than play Indonesia, which defeated 
Red China to take the group title. In 
Group Two, Turkey resigned in a 
huff when she was classified as Afro- 
Asian rather than European, thereby 
waiving an almost certain passage to 
the tournament’s last 16 and leaving 
Israel winner of the group. Cyprus 
could not get together on arrange- 
ments to meet the Egyptians, to 
whom the Group Three title was thus 
relinquished without contest. Sudan 
beat Syria in Group Four, but neither 
Sudan nor Egypt would agree to play 
Israel. Then Indonesia could not 
agree on a neutral site on which to 
play Israel and also withdrew from 
the fray. 

Thus Israel was technically and 
comically the victor in a vast section 
without having played a game. But 
the organizing committee decided no 
nation could join the last 16 without 
having at least one scalp to its belt 
and ordered Israel to meet one of the 


runners-up (Wales) in another group. 
Wales beat Israel and earned an un- 
expected trip to Stockholm. 

Politics queered some of the Latin 
American playoffs, too. When Guate- 
mala acquired a new president via 
the assassination of the old one, he 
suspended his team’s cup play. Vene- 
zuela also withdrew, but belatedly, 
and was fined 5,000 Swiss francs by 
the organizers. 

Otherwise the qualifying rounds 
went off fairly well. There was, of 
course, the tragedy of Italy, which, 
having twice won the cup, considers 
herself the traditional favorite. So 
much so, in fact, that in 1957 the 
Milan newspaper, 11 Giorwo, pub- 
lished in full color, over its entire 
front page, a picture of 11 footballers 
and the loud caption, “This is the 
team which goes to Sweden.” 

Italy had overlooked Northern Ire- 
land, its next opponent. The Italians 
and Irish played one tied game, which 
was recorded as "a friendly” (be- 
cause the Hungarian referee was fog- 
bound and failed to show) but which 
was one of the roughest international 
soccer games ever seen. Then North- 
ern Ireland won the replay; Italy was 


struck with deep sadness and II Gior- 
no with amazement. 

When the last 16 teams got to 
Sweden for the end rounds (14 of 
which had battled their way through, 
plus West Germany and Sweden, au- 
tomatically seeded as cup holder and 
host nation, respectively), incidents 
of another nature developed. 

It was freely predicted that the 
fiery Latin Americans might have 
trouble getting enough rest for the 
three-week grind to the finals, and on 
this score the experts were right. The 
Argentines were mobbed on arrival 
by dozens of blonde Swedish teen- 
agers, who seem to have clung to 
their heroes for almost every moment 
when they were not on the field. 
The Argentines, champions of South 
America, won one game, lost two 
and finished last in their group. 
And when they got back to Argen- 
tina, thousands greeted them with 
an assortment of stones, boos and rot- 
ten vegetables. 

The dark villain.s of Argentina were 
not alone in getting behind with their 
sleep.'I'he Mexican manager moved his 
entire squad from the first to the fifth 
continued 
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WORLD SOCCER I'onrinHet/ 

floor of his hotel, explaining that this 
made it more difficult for the girls to 
climb through the windows. Me.xico 
finished at the bottom of Group 
Three. 

One reporter coming home at 2 a.m. 
in a small town in the south of Swe- 
den where the North Irish were play- 
ing amused himself for half an hour 
by counting the girls climbing out of 
the windows in the hotel where the 
boys from Belfast were staying; he 
counted four before he got bored. 

Then some of the fans got into hot 
water. Wildly enthusiastic West Ger- 
mans poured into Sweden to cheer 
“our World Champions.” German 
tourists outside their own country are 
pretty hard to stomach anyway, but 
here they have outdone themselves. 
Continuously drunk, singing arro- 
gantly, flashing money and breaking 
all speed laws in their Mercede.ses, 
they earned this rebuke in their own 
SuddcidachF Zeilutig: “We too de- 
sire one more, even two more, Ger- 
man victories, but we are scared of 
you, ladies and gentlemen. Even 
more in victory than in defeat.” The 
editorialist’s fears were set at rest 
when Germany lost to Sweden 3 1 in 
the semifinals. 

Swedish fans were better behaved 
but wonderfully enthusiastic. The 
home team always has a definite edge 
in soccer, and the Swedes are the only 
ones who have perfected organized 
cheering. Their deafening "Jlejn 
Sverige frit<kt humocr, det ocr del som 


suRen goer, hejn, heja, heja (Come on, 
Sweden, healthy spirits, that is what 
will do the trick, come on, come on, 
come on)f” played a major part in 
taking the team all the way to the 
final. Needless to say, the Swedes’ 
organized cheering was brought home 
by a tourist who saw some college 
football in the U.S. 

But the Brazilian fan yielded to 
nobody in sheer enthusiasm. No one 
stands for long between him and his 
team, and that goes for the Brazilians 
among the 1,800 reporters who cov- 
ered the games. After the 5- 2 win over 
France in the semifinal, journalists 
and fans, many wrapped in the Bra- 
zilian flag, swarmed down to the 
dressing room. .Access was supposed 
to be barred immediately after a 
game, and two guard.s were put at the 
door to enforce the rule. 

The guard.s were matched way 
over their heads. They were knocked 
down and trampled on. The secre- 
tary of the prcs.s committee came in 
to impose discipline and was locked 
in a closet. 

None of this, however, should make 
us forget the often colorful and oc- 
casionally magnificent soccer we wit- 
nessed. The 16 nations were divided 
into four groups of four which played 
each other once. From them eventual- 
ly emerged four for straight semi- 
finals and finals, with the tw'o defeat- 
ed semifinalists meeting for third 
ranking. 

Somewhat sad was the downfall of 
England, the spiritual home of soc- 
cer. But the English did have the 



LONG-DISTANCE victory call from ihe 
record goal-.scoring French forward, Ju.ste 


satisfaction of holding Brazil to a 0-0 
tie and were the only ones who man- 
aged to stop the wondermen from 
South America. Nevertheless, Brazil 
was the victor in this group, beating 
.Austria, Soviet Russia and Wales. 
Germany’s biggest triumph was the 
3 1 win over Argentina. Sweden was 
the third semifinalisl and France the 
fourth. 

The P'rench turned out to be the 
most underrated players in the tour- 
nament. They developed a brilliant 
attack, sparked by Center Forward 
Raymond Kopaand their slim, black- 
haired inside forward. Juste Fon- 
taine, who set a personal scoring rec- 
ord (l;l goals I for world cup games. 
France lost 5- 2 to Brazil in the semi- 



CLASSICAL SOCCER picture shows SwKli.>ih I^efi Winger lamnart three goals which eliminated cup holder, Western Germany. 
Skoglund («rm« joyouHly upraiKedi scoring first of his team’.s Defeated goalkeeper sees low, hard shot go into corner of net. 
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Fontaine, to wife, snapped by I'orist-Miilrh 
photoRraphers in Sweden and France. 


final but easily beat Germany in the 
playofF for third ranking. 

Over 800,000 paid to watch the 
games in 12 Swedish towns— .some- 
what less than expected, because sev- 
eral of the be.st games were televised 
over the F'urovision network which 
covers ail Europe. But it was a sell- 
out crowd of .50,000 which poured 
into Stockholm’s Kasunda Stadium 
for tlic Sweden-Brazil final last Sun- 
day. I’owder-blue-uniformed police 
lined the route: the deafening roar 
wliich greeted the two elevens when 
they took the field was indicative of 
the anticipation with which the soc- 
cer world was looking forward to this 
clash between two teams of shar|)ly 
divergent styles. The artistic, dazzling 
Brazilians, who do not like the liard- 
tackling type of defense which char- 
acterizes European soccer, were ex- 
pected to l)e troubled by the vigor of 
the straight-shooting Swedes. 

The trouble, as it emerged, was 
minor. The Brazilians delivered <me 
of the greatest soccer exhibitions ever 
se<*n. They were magical, and tliey 
were presenting to the world a new 
type of football— the best of the 
South American type which is also 
the ultimate in modern soccer: soft, 
yet marked by pin-{)<>int {)re<-ision, 
fantastic dribbling, lateral and for- 
ward. climaxed by booming, goal- 
jarring shots into the net. 

The Swedes fought all the way but 
were outclassed by a team in which 
every man was a star. They started 
dramatically with a goal by their in- 
side left, Nils Liedholm, in the fourth 
minute. The stadium rooked. Such 
an opening to a tense game would 
have put any team inferior to Brazil 


off its stride. But the South Ameri- 
cans equalized three minutes later 
through their center forward Vava 
(Evaldo Xetto is his real name, but 
Brazilian players go by nicknames 
and are so listed in the official pro- 
gram'!. \’ava scored again the first 
half, and in the second half more 
goals came from Pel^*, Zagalo and 
Pele again. Sweden’s second goal, by 
Ague Simonsson 10 minutes from the 
end. hardly seemed to count. 

If there was a star among stars, it 
was Pele I Evaldo Alves Sanlarosai. Of 
this 17-year-old soccer genius, John- 
ny Best ithe only American who is 
a fully qualified international soccer 
referee) said: "The great player of 
the last few years was England’s 
Stanley Matthews, hut this boy may 
be even greater. He is the great po- 
tential player in football today.” 

Another giant was Garrincha i Ma- 
tioel dos Santos). His biggest game 
was against France in the semifinal. 
I watched him wlien the whole sta- 
dium was doing likewise, strangely 
hushed. Garrincha stood off to the 
right of the French goal, waiting, 
bending forward over the ball which 
seemed tied to his bool, the large 
black 11 on his orange jersey turned 
upward. Now a blue-shirted French 
fullback began edging slowly toward 
Garrincha. Garrincha still waited, his 
black liair hanging forward, but as 
the Frenchman came closer his short, 
wide body began to twitch and jerk, 
like a good base runner taking a 


lead and trying to confuse the pitcher. 

The h'renchman lungetl and then 
Garrincha went. He moved toward 
the Frenchman and the goal behind 
him and suddenly swerved to his left. 
The defender swerved to follow the 
orange jersey, but the while l)all was 
tapped in the other tliroction. Then 
Garrincha was around the spinning 
Frenchman and back with the ball. 
In effect, he had passed to himself. 
Now lie hurst toward goat, and the 
motionless twitching had become a 
blur of speed. .\s he was checked by 
two more blue sliirts he side-booted 
the hall to another orange jensey 10 
feet to his left, liut kr*pl going. Five 
paces later the hall reappeared at 
his perfectly passed back by a 
teammate. In one tremendous, fluid 
movement he shot at the goal while 
.still on the dead run. The P'rench 
goalkee|>er dived despairingly, and 
the crowtl let out a hiss of tension 
tliat soundeit tike air e.scaping from 
a giant balloon. 

This was only one of the fabulous 
individual and team efforts to which 
the Brazilians treated us. When the 
postfifial liubbub had died down and 
the lights were on in t he .stands, I ha<l 
a word witli I)ann\' Blanchflower, 
Northern Ireland’s captain and Brit- 
ain’s footballer of the year. His <juiet, 
almost sad verdict: "Well, it’s amaz- 
ing . . . they are all great players. I 
hope they never come to England. 
Otie at a time, maybe, but never 
together.” end 





AN ELECTION BY 


In a desperate moment the Commissioner of Baseball threw 
the annual All-Star vote into the laps of the players. The 
result was a couple of the fairest, most sensible teams in years 
by ROY TERRELL 

O M the back of a plain, simple 
ballot which , appeared in the 
dressing rooms of all 16 big league 
teams last week, there was a handful 
of plain, simple instructions. Four 
concerned the proper method for se- 
lecting the starting players, exclusive 
of pitchers, for the 1 958 Major League 
All-Star Game. Since this was the 
first time the players themselves had 
been entrusted with suffrage, the fifth 
instruction contained a cautionary 
note. “Your league's team,” it said, 

“will be representing you. Make your 
choices carefully.” 

The result, a sporting justification 
of the system of election by peers, was 
excellent. With the one major avenue 
of temptation securely barred— play- 
ers could not vote for their teammates 



RIVAL ALL-STAR MANAGERS Ca.spy Stengel and Fred Haney endorsed new system by 
naming second choices in virtually every ease to fill out the remainder of their squads. 


—the pros sat down one afternoon in 
their lockers and on rubbing tables 
and acros.s equipment trunks, chewed 
the ends of their pencils, whispered 
briefly of matters concerning home 
runs and batting averages and then 
cast their ballots for the players they 
wanted to represent them in Balti- 
more on July 8. The two teams which 
emerged were good. More important, 
they were fair. The balloting has not 
always produced such happy results 
in the past. 

lixeept for the early years, when 
the dirty work somptime.s fell to the 
lot of the managers, the fans have 
named the All-Star teams and, since 
the game was originally conceived 
some 25 years ago for the pleasure of 
the fans, perhaps this was only right. 


But the vote, annually produced after 
weeks of great labor and reflecting sec- 
tional pride and prejudice to a marked 
degree— not to mention stuffed ballot 
boxes and uncounted ballots and mis- 
counted ballots— was generally a 
miserable affair, bringing forth loud 
moans of anguish and piercing recrim- 
inations. Finally the Commissioner of 
Baseball, Mr. Ford Frick, had to step 
in and attempt to salvage some sense 
out of the mess. He ended up by 
dumping the whole thing in the lajis 
of those best qualified to do the vot- 
ing in the first place. 

.\s disappointing as it may have 
been to that section of the populace 
which feels that an All-Star ballot 
without a squabble is something like 
Bardot without a bath towel— no 
suspense— the 1958 method of player 
selection appears to be here to stay. 
The team which has emerged is a re- 
freshing one and emphasizes the fact 
that no one is in a better position to 
gauge the ability of a ballplayer than 
another ballplayer. At virtually ev- 
ery position, the man selected is the 
one best qualified by virtue of his per- 
formance this year to do the job. Not 
his performance last year or the year 
before but this year. 

The National League starting linfr* 
up includes Stan Musiai, Willie Mays 
and Ernie Banks, who were automat- 
ic choices. At third, Frank Thomas 
had to beat out impressive opposi- 
tion, but who could overlook the 
league leader in home runs and runs 
batted in? And Del Crandall, having 
his best year, was clearly superior to 
any number of other National League 
catchers who seemed intent only 
upon having their worst. 

The two most heartening selec- 
tions— and two which would proba- 
bly have been overlooked by the fans 
—were Bill Mazeroski and Bob Skin- 
ner. That Mazeroski was picked to 
play second base over Johnny Tem- 
ple and Don Bla.singame and Red 
Schoendienst would indicate the re- 
gard fellow professionals have for the 
young Pirate’s more powerful bat and 
magical touch afield. As for Skinner, 
the players on seven other teams 
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consider him one of the sharpest hit- 
ters around, and the fact that they 
are the ones who have to worry about 
him was reflected in the vote. 

The same thing happened in the 
American League. Frank M alzone was 
an easy choice at third base, while the 
players took one look at Jackie Jen- 
sen’s redoubtable year and put him 
in right field by a wide margin over 
A1 Kaline, who has been picking up 
his average in leaps and bounds but 
remains far back of the Red Sox slug- 
ger in run production. They liked 
Bill Skowron's power (at first) over 
Mickey Vernon's consistent high av- 
erage and evidently used the same 
critique in favoring Catcher Gus 
Triandos over Sherm Lollar. Nellie 
Fox nosed out another superlative 
second baseman, Gil McDougald, by 
four votes in the closest contest of all. 
And slick little Luis Aparicio, per- 
haps the best-fielding shortstop in all 
baseball, just managed to slip past 
Tony Kubek and Rocky Bridges, de- 
spite less impressive batting creden- 
tials, in another close vote which 
could have gone any one of three 
ways. As for Mickey Mantle, despite 
his slump, the powerful Yankee cen- 
ter fielder continued to hit home runs 
while his one serious rival, Harvey 
Kuenn, was hurt. 

But it remained for Bob Cerv, as 
it did for Skinner and Mazeroski in 
the National League, to emphasize 
the justice of this year’s system. It is 
almost impossible to leave Ted Wil- 
liams out of left field on an American 
League All-Star team, particularly 
when one considers the tremendous 
esteem in which he is held by other 
ballplayers. Yet that is what hap- 
pened simply because Cerv has been 
doing such a heroic job. 

Perhaps the one truly questionable 
choice anywhere was Hank Aaron 
in right field for the Nationals. He 
has won batting and home run and 
RBI championships in the past but 
is slumping badly this year. Then 
again, maybe the players named him 
over Lee Walls, who probably de- 
served the honor. Just to prove that 
they were human after all. end 

For m*tnerabl« moments in ■ quarter cen- 
tury of All-Star play, see next six pages 


For a detaiiea comparative analysis of 
this year's Ail-Star teams, turn to page 44 


BASEBALL AND CRAB CAKES 

The All-Star Game in one. of baseball’n two aiinKa/ etienlH — the 
World SerieH in the other — when hundreds of thousands who are 
ml devotees of the sport are prepared to give il some attention. 
For them whether (hey be in Baltimore in the flesh or watching 
the national telecast, whether ladies pressed into service by Ike 
enthusiasm of their kin or men whose ordinarily casual interest in 
the game is heightened by the importance of Ike event — we offer 
these tips to heighten their enjoyment of the afternoon of July 8. 


► Keep score. It has something of 
the challenge of a crossword puzzle, 
and il does more to explain the ramifi- 
cations of the game than all the guides 
in the world. Like chess, it takes only- 
five minutes to learn, though a life- 
time to perfect. Ask the fan next to 
you to show you how. 

► A smart batter will often try to hit 
"behind" the runner, that is, to the 
right field side. A ground ball in that 
direction is less likely to result in a 
double play, and a base hit through 
to the outfield almost guarantees that 
the base runner will be able to go all 
the way around to third base. 

► "Lost him,” you’ll hear the TV an- 
nouncer say, or the fellow in the next 
row. Means the pitcher, working care- 
fully on the batter, threw ball four, 
thus giving friend batter a base on 
balls and, for the moment, victory in 
their personal duel. 

► The checked swing is almost al- 
ways confu.sing. The batter rips his 
bat around hard enough to brain a 
moose, yet the umpire calls the pitch 
a ball (if the pitch is outside the strike 
zone). Why? The umpire has decided 
il was not a swing land thus a strike) 
but a half swing. What is a swing, a 
half-swing? There is no official defini- 
tion of either, but the accepted differ- 
ence lies in whether or not the batter’s 
wrists “break" during the swing. And 
whether they do or not is entirely up 
to the umpire to decide. 

► “Quick hands” and "good hands" 
and "great pair of hands” are varia- 
tions of the same cliche, which de- 
scribes a fielder with superior reflexes 
and a high degree of eye-hand coordi- 
nation. Such a fielder iLuis .■Aparicio 
is one) is a delight to watch, so forgive 
the cliche. 

► "Great wrists” or "wrist hitter" is 
a parallel clichif for those batters who 
flick the bat like a fly rod (watch 
Henry Aaron, Nellie Fox), whereas 
others (Bill Skowron, for instance) 
bludgeon the ball. 


► The white bag that pitchers so of- 
ten resort to is the resin bag, a small 
porous sack of, yes, resin, a slightly 
sticky substance that gives the hand 
a belter purchase on the ball. Batters 
also use a resin bag. 

► The “take sign” is a signal from the 
manager to the third-base coach to 
the batter, and it means “Don’t swing 
at this pitch." This is almost invari- 
ably the case if the batter has a count 
of three balls and no strikes, the theory 
being that the pitcher, wild for the 
moment, may continue wild and give 
up ball four. Fven if he throws a strike 
the batter is still in a dominant posi- 
tion. Of course, a weak batter may 
also be given the take with a three- 
and-one count. If the pitcher then 
throws a second strike the batter is 
entitled to turn and glower at the 
manager. 

► The “hit sign” is given when plans 
are set for the “hit and run.” On this 
the runner on first takes off with the 
pilch; the batter is obliged to hit the 
ball, wherever it is pitched, in order 
to prevent the catcher from throwing 
the runner out at second. Ideally, the 
batter will hit the ball safely and the 
runner, with his head start, will gain 
an extra base. When executed by a 
deft batter (say, Harvey Kuenn) be- 
hind a good base runner, it is a lovely 
play to see. 

► .Above all, if you’re in Baltimore 
for the game, be sure to have some 
-Maryland crab cakes. If you’re in the 
TV crowd, make your own. (Recipe 
from The Gourmet Cook Book'. Beat 
1 egg, combine with cups bread 
crumbs. Mince 1 small onion, 1 -small 
green pepper; add 2 tablespoons fine- 
ly chopped celery, brown and add to 
egg mix, along with 1 pound flaked 
crabmeat. Add J- j teaspoon salt, * 2 tea- 
spoon thyme, a few dashes cayenne. 
Mix well, stir in 2 tablespoons mayon- 
naise, 2 tablespoons minced parsley. 
Chill for I hour, form small cakes, fry 
in deep fat.) They're delicious with 
white wine, baseball and tartar .sauce. 

Robert Creamer 
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WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 


25 YEARS OF ALL-STARS 

THE ORIGINS The first All-Star teams 1933 



AMERICAN LEAGUE. From row; Eddie Collins 
(coach I, Tony Lazzeri, Al Crowder, Jimmy Foxx, Art Fletcher 
(aiachi. Ear) Averill, Ed Rommel (coach), Ben Chapman, Rick 
Ferrell, Sam West, Charley Gehringer, bat boy. Back row: Lou 
Gehrig, Babe Ruth, Oral Hildebrand, Connie Mack (manager). 


Joe Cninin, I>-fty Grove, clubhou.se boy. Bill Dickey, .\l Sim- 
mons, I^-fty Gomez, Wes Ferrell, Jimmy Dykes, clubhouse boy. 
Collins, Foxx, Gehringer, Gehrig, Ruth, Mack, Cronin, Grove, 
Dickey and Simmon.s were later elected to basc-ball’s Hall of 
Fame. The American League won the first .\11-Slar Game 4 -2. 


THE GREAT PITCHERS 



1934 Carl Hubbell and Lefty Gomez. In 1934 game Hubbell struck out 
Ruth, Gehrig, Foxx, Simmons and Cronin in succession. Gomez started five 
All-Star Games, was winning pitcher in three; no one else has won even two. 



1937 Dizzy Dean, 26, gazes sadly at big toe 
broken by line drive in 1937 game, Injury led to 
the arm trouble that ruined his brilliant career. 
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When the first All-Star Game was played in 1933 it was tied in as a 
promotional device to Chicago’s gala world's fair. The Century of 
Progress. A newspaper vote elected 18 players to each squad and 
named Connie Mack and John McGraw as managers. Babe Ruth 
hit a home run, and everything went beautifully. Even so, no one 
really expected the game to survive, and critics later actually called 
for its abandonment. But, as the pictures on these pages demon- 
strate, its perfection as a showcase for the great players and its habit 
of producing unforgettable moments caused it to flourish beyond all 
expectation, until now, as it celebrates its silver anniversary, it ranks 
second only to the World Series as baseball’s great annual event. 
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NATIONAL LEAGUE. Front row: bat boy, Pepper 
Martin, Lon Warneke, Tony Cuccinello. Second row; Bill Halla- 
han, Dick Bartell, Bill Terry, Bill McKechnie fcoach), John 
McGraw (manager), Max Carey (coach i. Chick Hafey, Chuck 
Klein, Lefty O'Doul, Wally Berger. Back row: Gabby Hartnett, 


Jimmy WiLson, Frank Frisch, Carl ilubbelt, Bill Walker (bai- 
ting practice pitcher', Faui Waner, Woody English, Hal Schu- 
macher, Pie 'Traynor, Andy Iy>tshaw itraineri. National Lea- 
guers had special uniforms made (or the game. Hall of Famers: 
Terry, McGraw, Marlnett, Frisch, Hubbeil, Waner, Traynor. 



1939 Bob Feller, only 20, is greeted (h//i by Joe Cronin and 
Catcher Bill Dickey as he relieves in sixth inning after Nation- 
als, losing 3-1, filled bases with one out. Feller threw just one 


pitch (cetiter), got .Arky Vaughan to hit into "fastest double- 
play ever made”— Second Baseman Joe Gordon to Cronin (pjp- 
oling po^l runiifr Mvl ()il> to First Baseman Hank Greenberg. 
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WONDERFUL WORLD <■011(1' inorf 


THE GREAT HITTERS 
SHOW OFF 
AT ALL-STAR TIME 


1941 Voulhful Tr-<1 Williams ilu- was only 
lituKhs with fii'liKlit aftiT his thrcf-niti homer with 
two <iiit in niiuii save Aineriean Lea^ui- 7-5 win. 


1950 Lonucst All-Star Clamo ever played was 
Won by the Kati<<nals in 14th innini' when Red 
Schoeruhenst tohiuHiij (hini> hit homer. 




1955 The .second longest gann- was won by Schoendienst’s longtime ► 
friend and roommate, Stan .Musial. With the score tied 5-5, Mu.sial hit 
ihe first pitch in the lust half of the 12th inning for a home run. The Na- 
tional League bench boiled onto the field 'r'njht' to welcome Musial as 
he reached home plate with the winning run. Sports Ii.iA'stkatep's read- 
ers are invited to try to identify the National Lc-aguers welcoming Musial. 
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1946 Tho first postwar All-Star Game was a 12-0 rout of 
the National Leaifue by the American, anti once again the hero 
was Ted Williams, back from his first lour of military duty and 
playing in Fenway Park before a home-town crowd of appre- 


ciative Boston Red Sox fans. Up five times, he walked, hit two 
singles and two homers, scored four runs and batted in five. 
Tho climax of the game was his second home run (ahow), the 
first ever hit off Rip Sewell's famous supersoft "blooper’’ pitch. 




1951 Richit* Ashbiirn's amazing Ifap and one* 
handed jcrah of a fly ball anainsl the oulfiidd fence 
is only one in a long series of superb fieldinji plays 
lhat have decorated the All-Star Game. Fans still 
talk of Joe Gordon an<i Enos Slaughter and even 
Ted Williams, who made a brilliant catch in 1049. 


WONDERFUL WORLD Conlinueil 


MORE THAN ANYTHING 
THE FIELDING 
IS ALL-STAR CALIBER 



1956 There ha.s never been a more acrobatic dis- 
play of infielding .skills than lhat put on by Ken 
Boyer in 195(). In the first inning {top alrip' he 
dove headlong to his left to catch a line drive hit 
by ifarvey Kuenn. In the fifth he dove just as far 
to his right to slop a sharp ground ball hit by 
Kuenn, then rose and threw Harvey out at first base. 
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ONE GREAT 
ARGUMENT 


1954 Rod Schoondionst 

trioil to stoiil homo with two 
out in the eighth inning and 
wa.s cullod out. Ntitional 
Loiiguor.'! bitterly insisted 
that the American League 
pitcher had balked. Hero 
Charlie Grimm <4<H contin- 
ues protest, with Leo Duro- 
cher and AI Dark stamling 
by. Schoentiionst liirn.s to 
fire a parting shot, but Stan 
Musial slumps away to dug- 
out and Manager Walt Al- 
ston goesiomnund. Umpire 
Stewart ignores them all. 


EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


Whnbledon Begins 

J UST AFTER Wimbledon got under 
way, the London Daily Sketch 
ran this headline blast: KEEi* away 
FROM OUR KIDS, KRAMER. WE DIDN’T 
GROOM THEM FOR YOU. 

The story beneath it explained that 
Jack Kramer, the wealthy promot- 
er of professional tennis from the 
U.S.A., was at Wimbledon to shop 
around for talent among the ama- 
teurs. It warned him off the six Brit- 
ish players who "are on the fringe of 
world class," and in passing it de- 
nounced him as "Public Enemy No. 1 
to amateur lawn tennis." 

For the U.S., the sharpest point 
of the Daily Sketch's story was that 
Jack Kramer had to go abroad to do 
his shopping. He couldn’t find any- 
one worth offering his money to at 
home, because the United States is 
now in its worst tennis slump in 30 
years. U.S. men haven’t won the Da- 
vis Cup since 1954. A few days ago, 
U.S. women lost the Wightman Cup 
to the British for the first time since 
1930. The American men’s singles 
champion is an Australian rancher 
named Mai Anderson. And the only 
seeding an American could achieve 
in the men’s singles ranks at Wim- 
bledon this year was Barry Mac- 
Kay’s eighth— behind four Austra- 
lians, a Chilean, a Dane and a Swede. 
Even Mac Kay’s No. 8 was described 
by one blunt Britisher as “a kind- 
ness to the United States.” 

There were a few bright spots. 
Althea Gibson of New York, who 
was top-seeded among the women, 
reached the quarter-finals without 
losing a set. And tiny, spunky Mimi 
Arnold of Redwood City, Calif, did 
a brisk job on Saturday of upset- 
ting Britain's six-foot, second-seeded 
Christine Truman 10~8, fi But 
after Althea what? The most prom- 


ising youngsters in women’s tennis 
were not turning up in the U.S., but 
in places like England and Brazil. 

Actually, the Daily Sketch was 
wrong to label Jack Kramer the Pub- 
lic Enemy No. 1 of amateur tennis. 
From the British or Australian point 
of view, Kramer is a benefactor 
whose good works began more than a 
decade ago and haven’t stopped yet. 
By taking 1) himself and 2) Pancho 
Gonzales out of the amateur ranks 
Kramer removed from contention 
two American players who, over the 
years, could have handled with ease 
anybody the other tennis nations 


have come up with. tBoth men have 
demonstrated this by defeating for- 
mer amateur champions on the pro 
tour as fast as they could be bought 
up.) 

Still, there is no use crying over 
spilt money, especially Jack Kra- 
mer’s. The lamentable fact is, the 
U.S. ought to be producing enough 
good tennis players to stock both the 
pro ranks and the amateurs— and 
the U.S. isn’t. 

Why not? And when will the boom 
days return? Well, the United States 
Lawn Tennis Association is glad you 
asked them that. They point to their 
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Junior Development Program, which 
is aiming to build up tennis counter- 
parts of Little League baseball wher- 
ever tennis courts can be found— or 
built. They point to their plan to 
give free tournament tickets to jun- 
ior groups so that they can get some 
idea of what big league tennis is. And 
they point to an enlarged program 
for the Junior Davis Cup Squad 
which will give promising 18-year- 
olds a longer season of tournament 
play. All this, the USLTA hopes, will 
pay off in the future— the happy re- 
sult of giving U.S. tennis a broader 
grass-roots base than it has ever had 
before. 

Meanwhile, at Wimbledon, the 
over-aged and the under-seasoned, 
like the faculty and cadets of some 
besieged military school, were hold- 
ing out as best they could. Gardner 
Mulloy, 44; Budge Patty, 35; and 
Barry MacKay, 22, won their third- 
round matches on Saturday, and a 
well-earned sabbatical rest. (Of the 
12 other Americans who entered the 
men’s singles championship, four 
were eliminated in the first round, 
seven in the second and one in the 
third.) What remained of the troops 
still faced the toughest part of the 
battle, but reinforcements were on 
the way. The trouble was, it would 
take them several years to get there. 

Departure m Cleveland 

AsiDK from the rather obvious 
fact that his club was in sixth 
place, what happened— really— to 
persuade Frank Lane to fire Bobby 
Bragan as manager of the Cleveland 
Indians? The day after the execution 
there wasn’t much doubt in Bragan ’s 
mind about the reasons for it. 

‘‘Turnstiles,” he said. "Just turn- 
stiles, mostly. Frank Lane was all 
right. He was just fine, we were in 
unison on players. But theah was a lot 
of pressure on Frank from the direc- 
tors. They were watchin’ the turn- 
stiles— not the team. Win or lose, 
nobody came to the games. 

"If Herb Score’s arm had been all 
right Ah truly believe we’d have been 
five games up from .500 instead of 
five games down — but it wouldn’t 
have made 10,000 people difference 
in the attendance. 

'‘It’s a tough situation. When Hank 


Greenberg hired me, he said, ‘A lot of 
people want Joe Gordon, he played 
heah a long time, the directors think 
he’d draw. But you’re my man.’ In 
Tucson an American League umpire 
told me, ‘You think you had it tough 
in Pittsburgh, wait till Cleveland.’ 

"It ain’t just winnin’— you gotta 
belong. Ah never did get into the pool 
over heah— I just walked around it 
and stuck mah foot in but I couldn’t 
get under that water. As an old Cleve- 
land hero, Joe Gordon belongs, but 
it’s goin’ to be tough for him, too. 
Ah’ll say one thing, though — if he 
can’t bring ’em in, it wouldn’t help 
to recruit, well, one of the blessed 
saints.” 

What now, Mr. Bragan? "Ah got 
two offers from two minor league 
clubs — one Coast, one International, 
to take over right now.” 

Was Bragan prepared to settle for 
a minor league assignment? 

"Temporarily, let us say,” said 
Bragan, sounding entirely undis- 
mayed. "Aftuh gettin’ fiahed twice 
in one year, the time may be at hand 
to regroup— to consolidate the forces, 
you might say.” 

Coynpetitive Spirit 

■piiMK.MBEK that dusty sculpture 
depicted in your high school Lat- 
in book showing Romulus, Remus 
and the She-Wolf? Well, they have 
just been drafted for the 1960 Olym- 


They Said It 


pics in Rome. The Italian National 
Olympics committee has picked the 
old statuary cluster, over 248 other 
designs submitted in open competi- 
tion, as the symbol of the XVIIth 
Olympiad. 

For Olympic purposes, the cast- 
off twins are reposed over the date 
MCMLX and the five interlocked cir- 
cles of the Olympic continents. Over 



all, a look of adenoidal astonishment 
on her face, stands the nurturing wolf. 

All this seems well and good in a 
general way, but an uneasy recollec- 
tion lingers that Romulus and Re- 
mus got mixed up in some un-Olym- 
pic conduct. Didn’t Romulus com- 
mence to build the walls of Rome, 
and didn’t Remus come along and 
vault contemptuously over all this 
hard work? And didn’t Romulus, with 
no taste for field sports that day, 
smite Remus dead away? W'^ell, sure, 
admits the Italian Olympics commit- 
tee, but what of it? “We could have 
used the Colosseum as a symbol,” 
said one official, "but that would re- 
call slayings of the ancient Christian 

eontinued 


RUSSIAN FOOTBALLER, foUou'inQ party-line disapprobation of team- 
mate Edik Strellaor, now in a Moscow jail for "hooVujanism” : "Edik thinks 
the ocean is salty because herring swim in il." 

DANNY MURTAUGH, Pirate manager, at a luncheon ho}ioring St. Louis’ 
Stan Musial: "He's like a speedometer on a used car. You know it’s turned 
back but you don’t know how much." 

SELWYN LLOYD, British foreign secretary, after he received a neiv 
wedge on becoming the l, 000 ih member of the Golf Society of Great Brit- 
ain: "I am not a good golfer, but I am wondering whether this club is not 
appropriate for a game of Summitry. I spend quite n lot of time in the rough. 
I often hare an East teind in my face and a gusty U'esf behind me." 

LONDON DAILY MAIL, in u headline reporting completion of arrange- 
ments for the August fight between Heavyweights Floyd Patterson and 
Roy Harris: world TITLE FIGHT fixed. 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


martyrs and bloody gladiator duels. 
The purpose of our symbol was to 
convey to mind the site of the 1960 
Olympics and render the idea of com- 
petition.” 

It must be admitted that R&R 
do just that— site, competitive spirit 
and all. 

Big Man from Little Baraboo 

H IS LEFT EYE is 20 200. His right 
eye is 20 70. His left eye sees be- 
low the normal line of vision. His right 
eye sees above the normal line of vi- 
sion. He leaned off the mound one 
night last week and peered at the 
plate through owlish, tinted specta- 
cles as though trying to find his way 
in the dark. He has five pairs of eye- 
glasses, three pairs tinted variously 
for the ball field, two pairs for the 
street. He went into his laborious mo- 
tion and fired at the plate. ‘‘Any- 
body who throws hard looks like he’s 
working hard at it,” he explains. The 
warmup pitch was wild and to the 
left. “When the ball leaves my hand, 
I don’t see it again until it’s right up 
there by the plate," he says. “I never 
can see the fast ball move.” Because 
of this, he cannot tell when he is 
ready to go into a game. Darrell .John- 
son, his bullpen catcher, decides for 
him. He fired his second warmup 
pitch. It got away from the catcher. 
He once hit a player kneeling in the 
on-deck circle with a war.nup pitch. 
They say he throws wild when he 
warms up to intimidate the batters. 
"That isn’t true. That isn’t true at 
all,” he says. "I get eight warmup 
pitches and I throw as hard as I can 
ju.st to get loose. I don’t particularly 
care where the ball goes. There's no 
use throwing strikes: they don’t count 
then.” As Yogi Berra scrambled for 
the ball a fan hollered proprietorial- 
ly to Casey Stengel from an upper- 
deck box in Comiskey Park; "Hey, 
take this guy back before he kills 
somebody.” 

This guy is Rinold George Duren 
Jr., the New York Yankees’ big (6 
feet, 195 pounds i 29-year -old rookie 
relief pitcher. He calls himself Ryne 
because his father calls himself Rine. 
One New York sportswriter calls him 
The Torch because he throws as hard 


as anyone in the majors, if not harder. 
In 2'^i innings of relief that night, 
for instance, he pitched hitless ball, 
struck out six dejected While Sox, 
walked only one man and saved a 
6-2 victory. Duren claims he does not 
try to strike out everybody. "I know 
there’s a certain type hitter that you 
can rule out the strikeout possibili- 
ty,” he says. "I’ll try to keep the ball 
away from him, let him hit the fly 
ball to center field instead of getting 
too close to him and letting him hit 
it out of the park.” Said Casey Sten- 
gel; “No-o, he didn’t pitch much to- 
night. It was pretty cold and damp 
out there and he was all stiff and tight- 
ened up. Some day it’ll be nice and 
sunny and he can cut loose.” 

Despite Stengel's observations on 
the weather, Duren has been doing 
remarkably well. In 34?s innings, all 
in relief, he has struck out 51 of the 
104 men he has retired, walked but 
17 and given up only six earned runs 
for a 1.54 average. His record is an 
unprepossessing 3 2, but he has saved 
11 games, and Stengel has chosen 
him for his American League All-Star 
team. 

Life has not always been so glorious 
for Ryne Duren, who grew up in Ca- 
zenovia, Wis. on the banks of the 
Little Baraboo River. He began to 
wear gla.s.sc.s when he was 6. At the 
same age, a playmate jabbed a pop- 
gun into his left eye with enough force 
to cut it open. When he was 16, he 
spent eight months in bed with rheu- 
matic fever, learning to play cribbage 
and listening to Cubs games on the 



Backward Steppes 

How odd that Ru.ssian tennis 
Has not developed yet; 

They're good at making rackets 
And masters of the nyet. 

— Irwin L. Stein 


radio. When he recovered, he went 
back to baseball, but “even though I 
could throw hard, I never pitched in 
high school. We had a kid there who 
could throw hard and he could get it 
over and I couldn’t. He now runs a 
feed mill in town.” 

After high school Duren did become 
a pitcher, and though he could throw 
hard, he still could not get it over, 
and for eight years he played in Wau- 
sau, Pine Bluff, Dayton, Anderson, 
San Antonio, Seattle, Vancouver and 
Denver and had brief tryouts with 
Baltimore and Kansas City In the 
winter he played in Puerto Rico and 
South America. “I was a touring 
right-hander.” he says. The Odys- 
sey was over when Denver Manager 
Ralph Houk— now a Yankee coach- 
recommended that Duren be brought 
up as a relief pitcher. "He was a very 
determined man,” Houk says. "When 
he came out to Denver he had the 
idea that he was a big league pitcher. 
He had only one idea: to get up here 
—and he did.” 

Although clearly a proper subject 
for legend, Duren has little truck for 
fancy. After the White Sox game, a 
reporter asked him if he was not wav- 
ing to his mother in the grandstand 
atthe start of theninth inning. “No.” 
Duren grunted, "I was pointing to 
my glasses on the bench, so the bat 
boy wouldn’t forget them when the 
game was over.” 

Women Asking Questions 

QAN Fuancisco women, who never 
^ went to a baseball game in the 
days of the old Seals, have been 
turning out this spring to watch 
the new Giants. They are not like 
eastern women, who have had years 
to take baseball or leave it alone. 
They are new to the game and— the 
sooner Organized Baseball realize 
this the better— have hatfuls of re- 
actions. As a matter of fact, there 
are some changes they would like 
to see made. 

A sharp-eared correspondent of 
this magazine tells us he was walking 
toward the ball park entrance the 
other day when he heard a querulous 
note from a lady behind him. “W'hy 
do we have to walk ail the way to 



tlie corner?” she asked. ‘'Well," said 
her man, “that’s the place to get in.” 

“That’s ridiculous.” the lady said. 
“Why don't they have gates all 
along?” “They’ll have a lot of gates 



at the corner,” he replied. ‘'You'll 
see.” “They should have one right 
here.” the lady persisted. "Then we 
could go right in.” The man didn't 
say anything. 

Soon afterward our correspondent 
settled himself behind another cou- 
ple in the stands. “Why do the um- 
pires wear those heavy, dark-blue 
suits?” asked the lady, making a quick 
mental note of several changes that 
ought to be made as soon a.s possi- 
ble. “Umpires always wear dark-blue 
suits,” her man replied. 

“On hot days like this?” she cried 
in disbelief. “Why, I never heard of 
anything so foolish in my life. They 
ought to have nice, comfortable 
suits: maybe in light colors.” 


"Why does everybody chew gum 
on the field” the same lady asked a 
moment later. “Is it some kind of a 
rule?” 

Crouched low over his box score, 
her man merely grunted. Just about 
then Willie .Mays connected and 
screamed a long low one Into center 
field just over second. "Well,” re- 
marked the lady when the shouting 
died down, “no wonder that ball got 
away. I’ve been watching, and the 
second baseman never plays any- 
where near second. If he'd been on 
the base, he’d have caught that one.” 

Our reporter missed whatever an- 
swer might have been forthcoming. 
He was eavesdropping instead on 
some comments from the rear where 
a girlish voice remarked with some 
surprise. “Oh, I see now why they 
say the pitcher is on the mound. 
There really is a mound, isn’t there? 
But it doesn’t seem fair.” 

Another girl two rows down and 
to the right was much more interested 
In the catcher who had just missed 
a foul fly because the sun was in his 
eyes. “Well,” .she was remarking, “if 
he wants to keep the sun out, why 
doesn’t he wear hb hat properly?” 


The resultant interference with the 
catcher’s mask was explained to her 
in considerable patient detail, but it 
failed to satisfy. “All right,” she con- 
ceded, “so he has to wear his hat 
backward, but then why doesn’t he 
figure out a way to wear sunglasses 
underneath? I certainly would. 
Wouldn’t you?” 

An explosive roar from the stands, 
signaling a brisk play, put a stop to 
this particular line of argument, but 
not to the thoughts that were by now 
whirling like tiny hurricanes in our 
correspondent’s head. "Why do they 
do this? Why do they do that?” he 
kept asking himself, missing play 
after play as he found no convincing 
answer. By the end of the ses’enth 
inning, he had had enough. Mutter- 
ing excuses, he hunched out of his 
seat intending to think it all out 
further in the nearest bar. 

“Excuse me,” he murmured to a 
lady whose shapely leg blocked egress 
from the row of .seats. She didn’t hear 
him. “Why,” she was asking her es- 
cort. “do all the players wear two 
pairs of socks?” 

Well, why do they? 

Progreas in Michigan 

rpuE state of Michigan, which a 

month ago contented itself with 
casual prefight examinations of box- 
ers, now has a sensible, 12-point med- 
ical program up for adoption by the 
boxing commission. A study group of 
Michigan medical men, out to pre- 
vent a repetition of the case of John- 
ny Summerlin, who was allowed to 
fight though he had lost feeling in his 
left side, urges annual examinations, 
codification of boxing injuries, in- 
struction manuals for ringside doc- 
tors and a thorough, running medi- 
cal history of boxers. One of the best 
ideas, if one of the har<lesl to en- 
force iboxers invariably “feel fine”), 
would require trainers and manager 
to complete a questionnaire before 
each fight. Falsification of a box- 
er’s condition would carry “severe 
penalties.” 

Unless state officials are seized with 
inconceivable indifference, the new 
safety rules should be adopted soon, 
and a good thing, too. 
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THERE GOES BOLT-WE HOPE 


T hr solitary, headless man shown 
here in a superlatively pertinent 
picture taken last week at the Pine 
Hollow course on Long Island, is the 
1958 National Open Champion, Tom- 
my I the Terrihle-Tempered I Bolt. 
This into-the-woods tableau was 
caught shortly before the National 
Open Champion picked up his ball 
and (juit the tournament. He had 
mi.<wed a birtlie putt on the par 4 
ninth, taken four peevish, careless 
swipes at the ball before sinking it for 
a 7. He said he was tired. Tliree days 
before, in a pro-amateur round, he 
ha<l also aljruptly picked up at the 
ninth green and stalked ofT the course, 
sa.vi/ig he wa.s tired. 

The P(;.\. witli full knowledge of 
the fact that Tommy Bull Ls 89, a 
veteran of the professional golf circuit 
and, indeed, a charter member of the 
PGA’s Good Conduct Committee, 
fined him $.500, and promised to think 


long and hard about maybe suspend- 
ing him, even, between now and the 
PGA Championship Tournament at 
Havertown, Pa. in mid-July. 

Now there are things that must be 
said about the well-known tensions 
of the game of golf ; things every golf- 
er knows. a.s to how it is a testy game 
even if you are not playing it to make 
a living. There is room enough in 
golf— there ba.s to lie — to rage against 
nature and misfortune like old King 
Lear on his heatli. 

But in Tommy Bolt’s case we are 
tired, too. Tired of a decade of club- 
throwing. of short reformations '“See 
how sweet I’ve become,” was the 
latest, when he won the Open 
a couple of weeks ago' and the sul)- 
sequenl reversions to the Terrible- 
Temjjered 'I'ommy. 

After he won the Open a reporter 
(juoted liim: “Now that I'm the 
champion I can do as I plea.se.” The 


words sounded like the old Tommy, 
whether they were the exact words or 
not. Cary Midcllecoff, who can speak 
on such subjects, ventured a remark. 
“He’ll find out right (luick,” he said. 
Kd Furgol. who knows about being 
tired 'SI, June 81)), could have told 
him, ton. More is expected of a cham- 
pion than of anybofly else; a cham- 
pion has to be able to stand success 
—and to respect il. 

Tommy Boll, the new champion, 
seems to have tlie same ol<l troubles 
as the Tommy Bolt everybody in golf 
has been making excuses for over a 
long lime. Tlie fiO-day or 9()-day sus- 
pension that the PG.\ is thinking of 
may help. We .suggest a longer rusti- 
cation, We think the PGA shouhl 
order him to go on through the rough 
and into those trees until the U.S. 
Open next year. Then let him emerge 
and defend his right to be called a 
pro and a champion. 


2fi 
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Dick Martin, crack amateur tennis player, on the court at the Caribe Ifillun. Photograph by Tam llollyi 


“Suddenly, all my friends are drinking the dry rum 
I discovered under the brilliant Puerto Rican sky.” 


‘"Lillie did I know what I was starting when I 
drank niy first Hunt Collins in Puerto Rico last 
wvnlvr.” savs Richard Marlin ot New ^l)rk. “I 
(lUi know that I was drinking a dry rum. Bright. 
Clear. Brilliant. 

“I served niv friends Puerto Rican rum when 
I got back. Now evervbodv is drinking it. 

‘"We’ve found lhal rum is versflfi/e. Rum and 
Tonic. Ruin old-fashioneds. Daiquiris. Rum on 
the rocks. The list of delicious rum drinks is 


long and distinguished. They all taste good. 

“Next to a vacation in Puerto Rico. I suggest 
a fast game of tennis followed by a Rum Collins 
on a summer’s afternoon. Smashing!” 

Rum Collins Recipe: 2 07 . while Puerto Rican rum 
— juice 1 lemon {1 oz.)— 1 teaspoon sugar— shake 
with ice and strain into tall glus-s over ice. Add 
club soda, cherry, and orange slice. For Free rum 
recipes, write: Rums of Puerto Rico, Dept. S-1,. 
666 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 19. Rum Collins. 



Midwest Midsummer 

Photographed by Richard Meek 



The sporting life flourishes 
along with the wheat and 
corn under hot summer’s sun 


The summer is long and hot, but the 
burning sun that beats down on the 
plains (which know the tornado an<I 
the bli?,7.ard in other seasons) is just 
right for the corn and the wheat that 
are flourishing now. There was a time, 
not too long ago, when the corn and 
(he wheat growers who fill the nation’s 
breadbasket were men (and women) 
whose work was never done. Today, 
emancipated by machinery and the 
automobile and the airplane, they are 
a.s free as any big-city man to enjoy 
the sporting life. Thus, smack in the 
middle of a corn field the Thorough- 
bred-s run, and through fields of wheat 
wind the fairways of a golf course. 
Of counse, there is more to the great 
Middle West than prime farmlands. 
There are the lazy rivers and the lakes 
that shimmer in the day’s heat and 
send cooling breezes over the land in 
the evenings. To capture the magic 
of America’s heartland in this won- 
drous season, Staff Photographer Rich- 
ard Meek took his color camera and 
roamed over the Middle West from 
Ohio to Nebraska. On these and the 
pages that follow, he i)resents his 
vivid, intimate midsummer portrait. 


NEBRASKA 

.4 vdieat farmer leaves his cotnhine 
to chat with a foursome on the 
fairway that adjoins kis v'heat field 
near town of Alma. At right, a race 
meeting at Madison Dozens has a hish 
corn field as Us next-door neighbor 









MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, too, relaxes right 
at home. At left, members of 
a riding club explore Long Lake 
in the early morjiing, tchile 
horseshoe pitchers (below) make 
the most of fading twilight 
in a city park. At right, small 
fry settle down to serious fishing 
on the shore of Lake Harriet 

















Photograph by Jerry Cooke 


Favorite for the Fourth 


S TEAMING hot dogs, crested with golden mustard 
and sandwiched by the light-as-air taste of a milk 
bun, come as close as anything to being America’s fa- 
vorite snack. Sold for years on the sidewalks of New 
York during the 19th century, they took hold of the 
national appetite in the midwestern summer of 1904, 
when families from every state flocked to the Louisi- 
ana Purchase Exposition in St. Louis. 

Always there is an echo of carefree childhood when 
that first bite releases the pungent, spicy juices— a 
taste that brings back scouting cookouts, the hot can- 
vas of the circus, a sultry Sunday riding an inner tube 
down the Apple River. Millions of men can look back 
to the first food they ever cooked and know that it 
was a hot dog. Millions of women, too. 

The hot dog is nostalgic. It is legendary, so legendary 
that it has been said that it was invented in Frankfurt 
am Main in the 16th century, or that the first of its 
kind was made from dog meat at the command of 
Frederick the Great during the Seven Years’ War, or 
that the Frankfurt Butchers Guild produced the origi- 
nal, in the shape of a dachshund, in 1852. In the Odijs- 
sey, the sausage line leads back to the ninth century 
B.C., when Homer wrote: "As when a man near a great 
glowing fire turns to and fro a sausage, full of fat and 
blood, anxious to have it quickly roasted; so to and fro 
Odysseus tossed, and pondered how to lay hands upon 
the shameless suitors." 

The more modern fact, however, is that sway-back 
sausages, red with beef and pork and served on a bun 
to facilitate eating with the fingers, were first called 
hot dogs by the cartoonist Tad Dorgan. Tad was at 
the Polo Grounds the day in 1900 that vendors in- 
troduced "red-hot dachshund sausages” to baseball 
fans, and the next day he made cartoon characters of 
them, giving them tails and feet— and the label "hot 
dogs.” Dorgan continued the gag for years and the 
humorous name stuck, in spite of recurrent dismay on 
the part of manufacturers and vendors who wanted no 
canine connotations tied to their products. 

The actual ingredients of hot dogs vary from 60% 
beef and 40% pork to SO'^j beef and 20% fat, with a 
closely guarded spice formula added. (If you want the 
accolade of garlic, ask for kosher franks.) The meat is 
chopped and blended, then stuffed into casings by spe- 
cial machinery. The stuffed cases are hung on racks to 
smoke and then are cooked. Five inches long and ready 
to eat when packaged, frankfurters, wieners or hot dogs 
—call them what you will— average 120 calories apiece. 


It has been said (by a maker of sausage casings) that 
1,155,600,000 pounds of them will be consumed in the 
U.S. this year— 60 per person. Nobody knows how 
many of these will be toasted by small-boy cooks, but 
more than 1.5 million will be sold at Comiskey Park 
and it is estimated that at one hot-dog stand alone— 
the Coney Island mecca known as Nathan’s Famous — 
there will be 75,000 sizzling, bun-wrapped franks sold 
on the Fourth of July, doubling the number pushed 
across the same counter on an average summer day. 
Hot dogs have a way of enhancing holidays. 

They also can enhance any family’s menus when com- 
bined with other ingredients. Here are some ideas: 

— Evan Jones 


FRANKFURTERS FLAMBE 

For four persona qiwrler a pound of frankfurters length^ 
wise, then cut hito quorler^inrh pieces. Slice enouoh 
mushrooms fo mokf one enp, und chop lu'O teaspoons of 
parsley. In a skillet over low heal melt six tablespoons of 
butter, add the frankfurters and sauli for five minutes. 
Add mushrooms, one minced clove of garlic, one teaspoon 
each of black pepper and salt. Cover the skillet and sj'm- 
merfive minutes; add parsley. Now heat four tablespoons 
of cognac, set it aflame and pour over frankfurter-mush- 
room mixture. Serve immediately on toast. 


HOT DOGS IN A BUNDLE 

Wash six large cabbage leaves, Ihen cook in boiling salted 
U'ater for five minutes; drain tnid set aside. .Make a deep 
incision, four inches long, in each of six frankfurters; fill 
the slits with one-inch wide strips of sharp cheese. Wrap 
each frankfurter in a cabbage leaf and place the bundles 
tn a lightly greased baking dish. Cover with the tomato 
SflMce described bclor and bake at 350'‘ for it) minutes. 


FRANKFURTER SAUCE 

Put M cup of olive oil in a heavy skillet; chop one large 
onion and two small cloves of garlic and add to oil; cook 
10 minutes but don't let the onions broicn. Add ^ cup of 
bouillon or beef slock, half a 6-ounce can of tomato paste 
and i]^ cups of Italian tomatoes packed with basil, cut- 
ting the tomatoes into small pieces. Bring the mixture to 
a boil, then turn fire as low as possible and add salt, pep- 
per and a teaspoon of sugar. Cook very slowly for at least 
two hours, the longer the better. 
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GOLF / Gwilym Brown 


Too long and too straight 

Mickey Wright outclassed the field at Forest Lake to capture 
her first Women’s Open title, which is unlikely to be 
her last; it was left to a guitar to console some gallant losers 


P ixiK-FAfKD and blue-eyed, Mary 
Kathryn (Mickey Wright is a 
tall blonde Californian who six years 
ago captured the USGA girls' junior 
championship; last week she added 
the Women's Open title to an assort- 
ment of honors that are bound to 
reach marvelous proi)ortions before 
too many years have i)asse(l. Miss 
Wright, 2:1, features an almost un- 
ladylike ability to hit. Faced witli 
the liilly Forest Lake Country Club 
course in Bloomfield Hills, Mich.. 18 
holes that favor the long hitter quite 
distinctly, she scored a remarkable 
2i)(}, the lowest total posted since the 
USGA took over the spon.sorship of 
tills event in I9o.'l. 

"It was the best putting I’ve ever 
done in my life," she announced aft- 
er tlie 72-hole louniument was over, 
“and I drove tlie ball real well, too. 
Longer than I've driven it in a long, 
long while." Xo one who watched her 
play will dispute those remarks. She 
used almost exactly :J0 putts per 
round, and lier rlrive.s were averaging 
in the neighborhood of 24U yards. 
Her playing partners were constantly 
struggling way back up the fairway 
trying to bang woods to the greens 
while Mickey would be hitting a cris|) 
iron or even a wedge. So well did she 
play, in fact, that she finished a full 
five strokes ahead of runner-up I.. 0 U- 
ise Suggs, trying to win her tliird 
Open, and seven strokes ahead of 4:1- 
year-oUl Fay Crocker, who won the 
title back in 195.5. 

Mickey lia,s been playing golf since 
slie was 12. In 15)54 she was low ama- 
teur in Tam O’Shanter's All-Ameri- 
can and World, was low amateur in 
the Women’s Open and went to the 
finals of the National .-Vmateur before 
losing to Barbara Romack 4 and 2. 
After such a wonderful year the urge 
to play more intensively became irre- 


sistible and she turned professional in 
the fall. Her career as a pro has cer- 
tainly been a successful one, and prior 
to coming up to Michigan for tlie 
Open she had already won the ladies’ 
PGA championship by six strokes 
over Miss Crocker. 

During the first day's play scores 
were kept high by a frisky, fickle wind 
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MICKEY EARNED 15 HOURS OF SLEER 

that puffed about the course, nudg- 
ing golf balls in all directions. Mickey, 
with her great power, was able to 
punch the ball into the wiml, but 
even she encountered ditfieulty in 
picking the right dull. On the eighth 
hole, a 170-yard par she wound up 
on the llih green, some :I0 yards off 
to the right and past. Coming down- 
wind on the 11th she picked the wrong 
club again and this time finished hack 
on the eighth green. She wound up 
with a 74. 


To add to the ladies' difficulties, 
Michigan had been dou.sed in rain for 
.several day.s before the start of the 
tournament, and the playing of prac- 
tice rounds was cut down to a mini- 
mum, On Wedne.sday only Jackie 
Pung, the good-natured Hawaiian 
who had to yield last year's Open 
championship on a scoring technicali- 
ty, was resolute enough to play a full 
18 holes, wliich she did in two install- 
ments. Jackie has been on a diet that 
has dropped her down to 185 pounds 
from a high of 225, and she felt it nec- 
essary to determine whether or not 
tlie new, svelte I*ung figure could keep 
its accu-stomed traction on the damp 
and mushy fairways. Apparently it 
did, because Jackie ran up a first- 
round score of 75 under the difficult 
conditions and sal sturdily in a three- 
way tie behind .Miss Wright with 
Louise Suggs and Betty Jameson. 

Mickey Wriglit’s 74 must be con- 
sidered pretty fair workmanship, be- 
cause by the time the last twosome 
had battled its way home only 16 of 
the .'4 ladies were able to break 80 
and only four of the 108 nines were 
played in subpar figures. It had been 
a pretty trying da.v for the girls, hut 
when it was over, .Miss Crocker and 
Roommate Marilynn Smitli went out 
to play the first sl.x ho)p.s again and 
Kentuckian Betty Dodd slouched 
around the clubhouse grill room be- 
fore a large, appreciative audience 
hammering out rock 'n' roll on her 
guitar. 

For the second round the wind 
abated somewhat and there were 24 
sub-80 rounds, though only two were 
below the par of 7lL One of these was 
an incredible r)-under-par 68 by Miss 
Crocker. It wa.s three strokes below 
the previous USG.\ Open record. 
When her card, which included seven 
birdies, had been signed and handed 
in. Fay, 20 times champion of Uru- 
guay. 14 times champion of Argen- 
tina and once champion of the U.S., 
sat in the pro shop, drinking beer 
from a large wax paper cup, and said: 
"I just went out there and hit every 
ball as hard as I could. After I'd 
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played the first three holes in 4, 3, 2, 
I said to myself, ‘Now the only thing 
left is a one,’ but I got a 5 on the next 
hole, not a one.” 

Fay’s was a truly remarkable and 
historic round, but added to her 79 
of the first day it was not enough to 
wrest the lead away from the deter- 
mined Miss Wright. The first-round 
leader turned in a very tidy 72. This 
gave her a 36-hole total of 146 and 
placed her one stroke ahead of the 
husky Miss Crocker. Louise Suggs 
had played a fine 74 and was three 
strokes back at 149. 

Jackie Pung came in with a 77 for 
a two-round total of 152 and seemed 
out of it, while chunky Patty Berg, 
the strongest pretournamont favor- 
ite. had been wandering about in the 
high 70s and finally found herself 
with a 10-stroke deficit that she had 
to carry with her into the final day’s 
play. 

On the morning of the la.st day 
Miss Wright, who was up early and 
off the tee at 8:18 a.m., sailed around 
the course, whacking out big drives 
and using only 28 putts. Not only 
was she long but she was pretty 
straight too. On the fifth hole she hit 
a three-iron to the green and missed 
her eagle putt from four feet. She 
picked up four more birdies after that 
and finished with a field-chilling 70 
for a three-round total of 216. Fay 
Crocker came in with a 76 and a 54- 
hole score of 223. Louise Suggs was 
at 224. Mickey had a seven-stroke 
lead with 18 holes to play, and the 
fight was now for second place, which 
was eventually to go to 34-year-old 
Louise Suggs, who has been a profes- 
sional for a decade now. 

In third came Fay, and in fourth — 
with an even 300— was tiny Alice 
Bauer. And the low amateur medal 
went to 21-year-old Anne Quasi, a 
Stanford University senior, who will 
likely receive a Curtis Cup invitation 
on the basis of her 307 showing. 

So Mickey Wright won her first 
Open championship; it seems unlike- 
ly to be her last. As Forest Lake’s fair- 
ways glowed orange under the setting 
sun, the new champion returned to 
her motel a few miles from the course 
for 15 hours of sleep and then a Sun- 
day afternoon movie. In the ladies’ 
locker room a Kentuckian who had 
finished 20th with a 317 could be 
heard singing the Sf. Louis Blues to 
the mournful accompaniment of her 
own guitar. 



Tip from the 



LEW MYERS, Ledgcmont Country Club, Seekonk, Mass. 


Developing an accurate putting stroke 

T hkub are many styles of putting in common use which are of un- 
questioned merit, each style suiting certain players admirably. For 
those golfers who are not good putters, however, I would like to recom- 
mend a stroke which has often been referred to as the pendulum stroke, 
since the clubhead moves in an arc resembling the swing of a pendulum 
and the weight of the clubhead produces the momentum of the stroke. 
In this method, the control resides in the last three fingers of the left 
hand. The left hand starts the club back and leads it through the stroke. 
The key to keeping the clubhead on a straight line as it comes through 
i.s the left elbow. It must go out straight toward the hole or, on a rolling 
green, straight toward the desired line of play. When it does, it prevents 
the right hand from taking over and pushing the ball, or the left hand 
from breaking in and pulling the ball off the line. 

Whenever a beginner comes to me, I start him on the putting green 
with this stroke. Here he gets the fee! of the clubhead and learns to take 
the club back and forward low along the ground. To help him keep the 
clubface square to the line of play, I place a club or a rod parallel to the 
line of play. Before I let him putt a ball, I have him practice bringing 
the putter back and forth along the emphasized desired line. 

Of course, with this or any other putting stroke, the head must re- 
main absolutely still through impact. If it moves, it will destroy your 
stroke and your accuracy. 





incorrect: arc lou .sleep 


correct; arc low along the ground 


practicing with ruler 
to develop the correct 
path for clubhead 


TURN PAGE FOR MORE PRO GOLF 


NEXT WEEK : Al Menf/eri on hand position on the backswing 
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BUICK RUNNER-UP TED KROLL TIPS CAP AFTER THIRD-ROUND 69 


ARNOLD PALMER TAPS A LONG PUTT ON THE EIGHTH GREEI 


GOLP conliHUed 


After the U.S. Open, the tourists started the long, hot 
summer circuit on two new courses with two new tournaments: 
the $52,000 Buick Open and the $50,000 Pepsi Open 


T mk summer tour is notable this 
year as the richest and most at- 
tractive in history; its first two tour- 
naments, both of them new. ambi- 
tious events which could easily be- 
come pleasant and rewarding fixtures 
— the $52,000 Buick Open at the 
Warwick Hills Golf and Country 
Club. Grand Blanc. Mich, and the 
$.50,000 Pepsi Open at the Pine Hol- 



SPECTATORS AT PINE HOLLOW COURSE. DROWSY FROM 


ON TO LONG ISLAND, CASPER LINES UP PUTT 



PALMER TIED FOR SECOND AT FLINT WITH 


SUB-PAR 286 


BILL CASPER 


BUICK WINNER. GRASPS TROPHY AND CHECK 


low Country Club, East Norwich, 
N.Y.— are among the most heavily 
staked on the circuit. 

The Warwick Hills course, two 
years ago chiefly inhabited by go- 
phers, pheasants and rabbits, is the 
longest (7,280 yards) if not the most 
formidable of the tour. Although the 
fairways are still lightly grassed and 
the roughs not very, the tourists 


found it a challenging if somewhat 
monotonous (the greens are rather 
unimaginatively laid out) test of golf. 
I’ar for the Buick was 72, and Billy 
Casper Jr., the paunchy pro from 
Apple \'alley, Calif., won first prize 
of $9,000 with a creditable 285. 

Pine Hollow, on the other hand, 
was once the estate of Consuclo Van- 
derbilt Balsan, former Duchess of 


Marlborough. The course is only 
three years old but is both pretty 
and various. The pros found the sod- 
ded, uneven greens frustrating, hut 
the course promises, like Warwick 
Hills, to become in time a first-rate 
championship layout. Par (71) was no 
problem there last week; Arnold 
Palmer, the Masters champion, took 
first prize (again $9,000) w'ith 273. 






A double escape route 


W iiKA’ psychic bids were all the 
rape, it was not uncommon for a 
Fancy Dan to find himself in a slam 
contract with but a single trump in 
his hand. Bidding the Vanderbilt 
Club, many a declarer finds himself 
in a slam contract without the sign of 
a trump in his hand. The opening 
club bid may have elicited the nega- 
tive (artificial) diamond response, 
and responder becomes declarer when 
that happens to be the real suit. 

Often in using Blackwood we meet 
a similar situation. Opener may have 
made a reasonable cal! of one dia- 
mond, only to hear a blackjack call 
of “four no trump.” Discovering him- 


self to be the proud possessor of two 
aces, he obediently calls five hearts. 
If partner fi.xes the final contract in 
that .suit he may become declarer 
without a trump in his hand. 

But when a declarer deliberately 
chooses to play a grand slam in a suit 
in which he holds but a singleton, 
that is a rarity which makes a just 
demand upon our attention This 
phenomenon was wilne.ssed in a pre- 
vious running of the master pair 
championship of the American Con- 
tract Bridge League, the 20th annual 
edition of which will be on display at 
the Americana Hotel in Miami Beach 
during the first week of August. 


Under the terms of the convention 
employed by North and South, the 
opening call of three no trump was a 
gambling bid based on a long, solid 
minor suit. ThLs convention finds 
much favor in the eyes of British 
tournament players, who employ it 
to great elTecl. It has no distinct re- 
quirements as to stoppers or point 
count but amounts to a shot in the 
dark, relying f«>r success upon faith, 
hope and the lurk of the opening lead. 

Hearing North’s three-no-trump 
bid. South decided that the six tricks 
he could contribute to the credit of 
the partnersliip warranted a burst 
into a slam contract in the denomi- 
nation partner had chosen. East 
thought he had his fish in a barrel, 
so he doubled. 

'I'his double set into motion a series 
of reactions re.sulting from South’s 
reappraisal of the situation. East, he 
reasoned, must feel that he had de- 
clarer in his flip pocket: erj/o, he must 
be ready to produce a couple of tricks 
in a suit tfiat could only be hearts, 
for evidence pointed to North’s pos- 
session of a long and solid club suit 
as the basis for bis gambling bid of 
three no trump. 

If South's rpa.soning was correct, 
he had much to gain and nothing to 
to.se by engineering a coup that would 
rran.s/er the opening lead from East 
to \Ve.si. West couldn’t know why 
his partner was doubling, and might 
lead the wrong .suit. 

00 thi.s theor.v, declarer escaped 
to seven clubs — which is where I 
came in. .Justifying South’s faith, 
West chose to lead a spade, and de- 
clarer raj) off with l.'J tricks! 

KXTRA TRK K 

1 am reminded of the restraint of a 
lady whase tournament opponents 
reached a grand slam against her ace 
of trumps. .A kibitzer intiuirecl, “Why 
didn’t you double?” and the lad.v 
explained, “That’s Mr. Culbertson 
who bid the grand slam. He redou- 
bles at the drop of a hat.” 

The lady had the right idea, if for 
the wrong reason. The best advice 
about doubling a slam which good 
opponents have reached voluntarily 
is ‘‘don't.” There are two exceptions. 
One is when .vour double would tell 
partner to make an unusual lead 
which would give you a chance to set 
the contract. The other — it occurs 
more rarely — is when you are certain 
that your double will be profitable no 
matter how it affects the opponent’s 
bidding or play. 


Xeilhr aide ritliirr<ihlr 
\orlh ilc'ilrr 



3 NO TRUMP PASS 6 NO TRUMP PASS 

PASS DOUBLE 7A PASS 

PASS DOUBLE PASS PASS 


PASS 
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How to win respect from an onion 


The onion, as you may have observed, 
is small, but valiant. Speak to someone 
who has had one, and you will discover 
that it is likely to dominate the con- 
versation. Yet, notwithstanding, itcan, 
under the proper circumstances, add 
immeasurably to the cocktail hour. 

The proper circum.stances are 
Seagram's gin, with perhaps a whis- 
per of vei'mouth to keep the franchise. 
It is important to use Seagram’s 


because this prince of gins has an 
authority of its own, a subtle yet per- 
suasive flavor that gets its start in 
life with superb ingredients. Then, 
after it is made, Nature patiently 
mellow.s and “dries” Seagram’s gin tas 
you can readily see by the authentic 
golden color). 

What all this loving care does for 
the onion, (or olive, or lemon ) , is sheer 
poe.sy. In the usual gin, the onion is 


but a pickled interloper. In Seagram’s 
gin, it blissfully lends just the right 
note of enchantment. 

The next time you make a martini, 
use Seagram’s . . . and invite an onion 
to brow.se within. We promise you a 
festive occasion. 

SEAGRAM’S 
GOLDEN GIN 
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the lighter 
drier 
smoother 
Scotch 


IMPORTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS COMPANY. NEW YORK. 
SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR U.S.A. • BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. 86.8 PROOF. 



BOXING /Mar^m Kane 


Artist on 


Painter Crawford is a virtuoso 
in the ring, too, and may 
well outbox Indian Ortega 


T HK ABTKSTiiY of Mickey Crawford 
with brush and pen ihe is a com- 
mercial artist) derives, most likely, 
from something in his genes. As a box- 
er his artistry is hereditary, too, but it 
owes a great deal to the advice of his 
father, Patsy Crawfonl, an oldtime 
featherweight. When Mickey started 
to box his father told him; "Don't 
get hit and keep your legs in shape.” 

Today Mickey is ranked fourth 
among the welterweight contenders 
and is the most exasperating target a 
slugger could oppose. He is quicksil- 
ver in the ring, so elu.sive that he once 
enraged Lightweight Champion Joe 
Brown in a two-round sparring ses- 
sion. The champion could scarcely lay 
a glove on Crawford and asked for 
another two rounds in the hope, 
according to Crawford admirers, that 
he could catch up with Mickey and 
kayo him. He found it impossible. 

Caspar Ortega probably will find 
it impossible, too, in their July 11 
(Friday) TV bout at Madison Scjuare 
Garden. Neither does Ortega stand in 
danger, for Crawford is pretty much 
a punchless fighter, with only three 
knockout victories on his 24-fight rec- 
ord. He has lost twice, most recently 
to Ralph Dupas last November. 

Ortega’s recent record, and rank- 
ing, is considerably below that of 
Crawford, but the Indian boy from 
Mexicali has been opposing much 
tougher fighters than Crawford has 
met. It is, in fact, a tiuite even match, 
but since Crawford is a rising star 
and Ortega's sun seems to be setting 
the pick here is for Crawford. 

That same week on July!) (Wednes- 
day) the recently mustered-out Har- 
old Carter lakes on Nino Valdes in 
a televised heavyweight match at 
Spokane. This is a rugged test for 
Carter, who recently defeated Willi 
Bc-stnanoff after a IT-month layoff in 
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the canvas 



Hap Jacobs tests the new 
Jantzen "Suifboarder" trunks 
in the surf off Malibu 


the Army. Against Besmatioff he 
looked by no means shart> and was 
twice rocked by punches of a kind 
that Valdes would have made knock- 
outs. He won because he is a far bet- 
ter fighter than BesmanofT, but he 
looked as if he could .stan<l a few more 
fights to sharpen him up before tak- 
ing on Valdes. Carter hopes some- 
day to meet Floyd I^atterson for the 
title. A knockout by Valdes would 
set him far back along that rigorous 
road. He has, in fact, been knocked 
out once in his career— by Wayne 
Bethea in 1954. 

Valdes, too, would dearly like to 
get into the same ring with the cham- 
pion, and the fact that he has not yet 
been able to do so rankles his mana- 
ger, Bobby Gleason, who recently 
expressed his opinion of the heavy- 
weight division with tlie humble 
boast: "My bum is the best bum 
around." 

A Cuban promoter has offered Pat- 
terson $:i{)0,0()0 to meet Valdes in 
Havana, but the offer is not likely to 
be accepted by Cus D’Amato while 
Castro rebels are going about kidnap- 
ing Americans. D’Amato feels he 
might have to pay out the .$:100,000 
in ransom. 

On a night when his punch is work- 
ing and his wits are about him, N'aldes 
is a common danger to any opponent, 
but he goes into strange slumps. Car- 
ter’s briefer record (he started pro- 
fessional boxing in 195:1, V'aldes in 
1941) is more impressive than the 
('uban heavyweight’s. He ha.s, for 
instance, beaten Bob Baker and Bob 
Satterfield, both of whom beat Val- 
des in his most disastrous year, 1955, 
when he lost also to Archie Moore. 
That loss, Gleason insists, resulted 
from the effects of the Las Vegas sun 
on the good judgment of Referee 
Jimmy Braddnck. 

Both men have the highest moti- 
vation, a possible title shot, in this 
bout, but one would guess that Carter 
responds better to such motivations 
than Valdes. The choice then is for 
Carter and youth to be served, end 


Men who spend a lot of time 
in the water get very choosy 
about what they wear. 

They want comfortable 
trunks that stay comfort- 
able all day, because they 
wear them all day. The 
"Surfboarder" trunks, 
shown here, rated "excel- 
lent” in the Jantzen Inter- 
national Sports Club tests 
conducted by Mr. Jacobs, 
one of the finest surfboard- 
ers in the world. The strong 
but soft elasticized fabric 
stayed flexible and snug in 
the water and out. 


The trunks themselves 
are a good-looking solid red. 
navy, white or black, with a 
three-color trim. There’s a 
built-in supporter and a 
pocket for car keys. Sizes 28 
to 38, $5.95. at better men’s 
stores. 
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PITCHERS S CATCHERS M OUTFIELDERS M INFIELDERS 


ALL-STAR 

eontinued 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


PLAYER ROSTER 


ANALYSIS OF TEAM STRENGTH 


IB STAN MusiAL (Cardinals No. 6). 37, 17th year, 
15th All-Star (.320 in 50 AB). Season .359. Bats L. 
28 BILL MAZERosKi I Pirates Ko. 9). 21, 3rd year, 
1st All-Star. Sca.son .280, Bat.s R. 
ss ERNIE BANKS ‘Cubs No. 14). 27, 6ch year, 4th 
All-Star (.200 in 5 .ABi. Season .308. Bats H. 

3 B FRANK THOMAS (Pirate.s No. 15). 29, 8th year, 
3rd All-Star (.000 in 2 AB). Season .299. Bat-s R. 
IB CEORce CROWE ( Redlegs No. 15). 35, 6lh year, Ist 
All-Star. Season .335. Bats L. 

2B DON BLASINCAME (Cardinals No. 31. 26, 3rd year, 1st 
.All-Star. Sea.son .275. Bats L. 

ss JOHNNY LOCAN ( Bravps No. 23). 31, 8lh year, 3rd 
All-Star 1.333 in 3 AB'. Sea.son .295. Bats R. 

3B CD MATHEWS (Bravps No. 41 ). 26, 7th year, 5th .All- 
Star (.000 in 8 AB). SeiU'^on .257. Bats L. 


With a combined batting average of .310 and power 
oozing from every pore, the starting infield must rank 
as one of the most destructive ever as-sembied. Musial, 
Thomas and Banks are three of the big home-run hit- 
ters in the game and even Mazero.ski ha.s hit eight thus 
year. As a unit, they have hit four liines a.s many 
home runs as their American League counterparts and 
driven in almo.st twice as many runs. Not an outstand- 
ing defensive quartet, despite Mazeroski's silky bril- 
liance, they are certainly steady and more than ade- 
quate. The .second unit has two other big sluggers in 
Mathews and Crowe, a dependable if un.spectacular 
player in Logan, and the little fireball, X 

Bla-singame, who ran win ball game.s in an ^ ^ 
amazing number of ways. The National 
League infield has an impressive edge. ^ 


LF BOB SKINNER (Pirates No. 4). 26, 4th year, 1st 
All-Star. Season .321. Bats L. 

CF WILLIE MAYS ((liants No. 24). 27, 7th year, 5th 
All-Star (.500 in 12 .ABi. Season .369. Bats R. 

RF HENRY AARON i Btu ves No. 44). 24 . 5lh year, 4lh 
All-Star (.429 in 7 .AB). Sea-son .282. Bats R. 

LF WALT MORYN (Cubs No. 7). 32, 5th year, 1st All- 
Star. Season .260. Bats L. 

CF RICHIE ASH BORN (Phillios No. 11. 31, 11 th year, 4 th 
All-Star (.536 in 9 ABi. Season .336. Bats L. 

HF LEE WALLS (Cubs No. 2). 25, 4th year, Isi All-Star. 
Season .307. Bats R. 


Skinner i.s an extremely capable hitter— although a 
bit inadequate afield— who promises to provide some 
much-needed left-handed punch at the plate. And 
everyone knows about Aaron and Mays. But the for- 
mer is ju.st now hitting his accu.stomed .stride after a 
prolonged slump and Willie, despite his .still lofty av- 
erage, is a long way from being the devastating slug- 
ger he was earlier in the year. Right now this outfield 
would have to be ranked well below some of the better 
ones of the pa.st. Ashburn is always a fine ballplayer— 
but, with Mays around, where is he going to play? 
Which leaves Moryti and Walls, two good hitters hav- 
ing fine years but not the kind of players to be con- 
-sidered great. 


DEL CRANDALL ' Bruves No. 1). 28, 8th year, 3rd All- 
Star (.000 in 1 .ABi. Season .286. Bats R. 

BOB scHMioT (Giants No. 27). 25, l.st year, Ist All- 
Star. Sea-son .267. Bats U. 

JOHN RoseaoRO (Dodgers No. 8). 25, 2nd year, 1st All- 
Star. Sea-son .261. Bats L. 


Crandall, having his best year at the plate, has al- 
ways been a masterful receiver with a very good arm. 
Schmidt and Roseboro are slumping hitters who lack 
Crandall's .skill as a catcher, and llaney may choose to 
let him work the entire game. If so, the Nationals 
are sure to benefit from a competent job. 


JOHNNY ANTONELLi (Giants No. 43). 28, 9th year, 4lh 
All-Star (4.50 ERA in 6 IPi. Sea-son 8-5. Throws L, 
DICK FARRELL I PhilHes No. 43'. 24, 2nd year, 1st All- 
Star. Sea-son 5-2. Throws R. 

BOB FRIEND (Pirates No. 19). 27. 8th year, 2nd All-Star 
(0.00 ERA in 3 IP'. Season 9-8. Throws R. 

LARRY JACKSON (Cardinals No. 39;. 27, 4th year, 2nd 
All-Star (0.00 ERA in 2 IP). Season 5-4. Throws R. 
DON McMAHON ( Bravos No. 20). 28, 2nd year, 1st All- 
Star. Sea.son 6-1. Throws R. 

JOHNNY pODREs iDodgor.s No. 22]. 25, 5th year, 1st 
All-Star. Season 7-7. Throws L. 

BOB puRKEY iRi'dleg.s No. 37). 28, 4lh year, 1st All- 
Star. Season 8-4. Throw.s R. 

WARREN SPAHN I Bruvos No. 21). 37, 14th year, 10th 
All-Star (4,50 ER.A in 8 IP;. Season 9-4. Throws L. 


A few weeks ago the records of the National League 
pitchers would have been dazzling, but Spahn and 
Friend have recently been .shaky, Purkey has become 
less elTeclive and Podres .seems unable to win on the 
road. Antonelli has been erratic alt year. In fact the 
best pitching available to Haney would appear to 
center around the three relievers, the tough and de- 
termined pair of .McMahon and Jackson and the firt'- 
balling Farrell. There is al.so a good argument for stick- 
ing with the right-handers, since the starting .American 
League lineup includes only two left-handed hitlers— 
Fox and the switch-hitting Mande — and it is from 
the left .side that the latter ha.s been having trouble 
all year. Should Haney gamble on the relief pitchers, 
his stall could give the American League power hit- 
tersla lot of trouble. 


Q. 

D 
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Defensively this is far from an outstanding team, but 
the fiehling is perhaps sound enough and in an All-Star 
Game, where both lineups arc loaded with big hitter.H, 
defensive play is just not that important. And with one 
of the hardest-hitting infields ever assembled and great 
power potential from Aaron and Mays in the outfield, 
the Nationals definitely lack nothing at the plate. They 
are also as.sured of fine catching from Crandall. This is 


not a team with good speed, however, and the bench 
would hardly be called impressive. Which seems to place 
a tremendous load on a shaky group of pitchers. The key 
to the game may be Haney's decision whether to go along 
with the usually dependable but currently erratic start- 
ing pitchers (three of whom are left-handers) or take a 
chance on getting .sharp two- and three-inning perform- 
ances from his crew of brilliant right-handed relievers. 
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AMERICAN LEAGUE 


PLAYER ROSTER 

IB BILL SKOWRON I Yankees No. 14). 27, 5th year, 2nd 
All-Star (.667 in 3 AB). Season .290. Bats R. 

2 B NELSON FOX I White Sox No. 2). 30, 12th year, 8 th 
All-Star 1.294 in 17 ABl. Sea.son .332. Bats L. 
ss LUIS APARicio (White Sox No. II). 24, 3rd year, 
Ist All-Star. Season .274. Bats R. 

3 B PRANK MALzoNE (Red Sux No. 11). 28, 3rd year, 
2nd All-Star i.OOO in 2 AB'. Season .302. Bats R. 
1 B MICKEY VERNON (Indians No. 8 t. 40, 18th year, 
7th All-Star (.077 in 13 ABi. Season .327. Bats L. 
ZB GIL mgDoucalo (Yankees No. 12). 30, 8 th year, 
4th All-Star (.000 in 3 AB). Season .311. Bats R. 
ss TONY KUBEK (Yankees No. 10). 21, 2nd year, 1st 
All-Star. Season .283. Bat-s L. 

ss ROCKY BRiocEs (Senators No. 31). 30, 8 th year, 
1st All-Star. Season .305. Bats R. 


ANALYSIS OF TEAM STRENGTH 


The American League infield, in sacrificing batting 
strength for defensive excellence, may have sacrificed 
too much. While Skowron and Maizune are long-ball 
hitters, they do not carry the slugging credentials of 
their opponent.s, and certainly they lack the muscle to 
carry the weak-hitting little defensive star, Aparicio. 
Fox is a sharp, skillful bat.sman with a vast will to win, 
but he does not drive in very many runs. At the end of 
three innings, Stengel will undoubtedly substitute Mc- 
Dougald at short, which will improve the attack con- 
siderably while taking virtually nothing away from 
the .skill afield. V’ernon and Kubek furnish important 
left-handed pinch-hitting strength, and it is nice to 
see Rocky Bridge.s make his first All-Star team, But 
the National League infield, with its obviously supe- 
rior power, is still the be.st. 


LF BOB CERv I Athletics No, 33). 32, 8 th year, 1st All- 
Star. Season .321, Bats R, 

CF MICKEY MANTLE lYankei'S No. 7). 26, 8 lh year, 
7th All-Star (.286 in 21 ABi. Season .268. Bats L-R. 
RF JACKIE JENSEN (Red Sox No. 4i. 31. 9th year, 
3rd All-Star '.000 in 1 AB'. Season .300. Bats R. 
LF TED WILLIAMS (Red Sox No. 9). 39, 17th year, 
14th All-Star (.333 in 39 ABi. Season .300. Bats L. 
CF HARVEY KUENN (TigoFs No. 7i. 27, 7th year, 6 th 
All-Star (.182 in 11 .\Bi. Season .321. Bats R. 

RF AL KALiHE ■ TlgeFs No. 6 i. 23, 6 th year. 4th All- 
Star (.333 in 12 .AB'. Sea.son .305. Buts R. 

RF ELSTON HOWARD (Yunkces No. 32). 28, 4th year, 
2n<l All-Sliir (.000 in 0 .AB'. Season .320. Bats R. 


In .some ways the most impres.sive thing about the 
starters is not their .300 average or heavy run produc- 
tion but the fact that they beat out Willvam.s, Kaline 
and Kuenn for their Jobs. Jen.sen and Cerv are the top 
men in the league in home runs and RRIs, while Man- 
tle, despite a bad shoulder, has still managed to hit 
quite a few ba.-^balU out of .sight. Right-handeil he has 
been deadly, which could be important should Spahn, 
Podres or Antonelli appear on the scene. In depth, the 
American League displays a marked superiority, with 
Williams always a tremendous All-Star performer and 
Kaline not far behind. Kuenn and Howard are valu- 
able whether to pinch-hit or to play. It i 
the potential of the entire crew to break 
up the ball game with a barrage of home 
runs at any lime that gives it a solid edge. 




cus TRiANoos i Oriolos No. ID. 27, 6 th year, 2nd All- 
Star (.000 in 0 ABl. Season .280. Bats R. 

SHERM LOLLAR (White Sox No. 10). 33, 13th year, 4th 
All-Star 1.500 in 2 AB'. Season .294. Bats R. 

YOGI BERRA (Yiinkces No. 8 ). 33, 13lh year, 11th Ali- 
Star 1.233 in 30 .ABi. Season .227. Bats L. 


Triandos, not quite in Crandall's class as a catcher, 
remains a more dangerous hitler. And behind him 
are two superb receivers, Lollar and Berra, 

' Together, the three have far more homers 
and RBIs than the National Leaguers, and 
this power in depth gives them the edge. 


v/ 


RYNE DUREN (Yiinkecs No. 26). 29, 2nd year, 1st All- 
Star. Season o 2. Throws R. 

wHiTEY FORD lYunkee.s No. 16i- 29, 7th year, 4th All- 
Star (7.94 ER.A in 5?^ IP'. Season 9 -3. Throws L. 
RAY NARLESKi ilndisns No. 20). 29, 5th year, 1st All- 
Star. Season 9-5. Throws R. 

BILLY O'DELL lOriolcs No. 41'. 25, 4th year, 1st All- 
Star. Season 8 8 . Throws L, 

BILLY PIERCE 'Whitc Sox No. 19). 31, 12th year, 5th 
•All-Star i3.38 ERA in lO-^j IPi. Season 7 5. Throws L. 
BOB TURLEY 'Yankees No. 19). 27, 6 th year, 3rd All- 
Star lO.OO ERA in 0 IP). Sea-son 11 3. Throw's R. 
EARLY WYNN (White Sox No. 24). 38, 19th year, 5th 
All-Star (4.15 ERA in 4 ' 3 IP). Sea.son 7-6. Throws R. 


An Ali-Slar pitching staff that ran do without De- 
troit’s Frank Lary and Jim Dunning must be loaded. 
This one is. The three Yankees— Turley, Ford and the 
rifle-armed relief pitcher, Duren— are having tremen- 
dous years. while Pierce, in recent start.s, has been noth- 
ing less than sensational. O'Dell, Narleski and Wynn 
are three steady, dependable throwers. As is the case 
with their opponents, the American Leaguers will be 
facing a lineup loaded with right-handed hitlers, but 
this should trouble them far less; lefties like Pierce 
and Ford don’t seem to be having much 
trouble with anybody. As a group, Sten- 
gel’s even pitchers make up a formidable 
array and they seem to rate a solid edge. 




An extremely well-balanced team, the 1958 American 
League lineup has good speed, defensive sharpness— par- 
ticularly around the infield— impressive hitting and a 
very good bench. They are slightly inferior to the Nation- 
al League, in the .starting lineup at least, so far as home- 
run potential is concerned but not at all to a marked 
degree. There are adequate replacements for starters at 
almost every position— in a few spots, as a matter of fact, 


the subs would even appear to be superior. And perhaps 
most important of all, Stengel almost certainty figures to 
have the belter pitching staff. This is .still the key to 
any baseball game and, with Turley, Ford, Duren, Pierce 
& Co. coming up to the All-Star contest at 
their peak, the American League may not need 
very many runs to win. On balance and depth 
and especially on pitching, they rate the nod. 
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CRUISING DOWN KENTUCKY LAKE. THE AUTHOR TAKES TIME OUT FROM HELM OF CHRIS-CRAFT TO READ MYSTERY NOVEL 


lES WATER SKIING ON WILSON 



PULLS IN RARE CATCH, A DUCK WHICH INTERCEPTEO CAST AT ELK RIVER 




DISCOVERY: THE 
TENNESSEE VALLEY 

by VIRGINIA KRAFT 


For summer travelers in search of unexpected 
vacation adventure, Sports Illustrated 
explores the South’s most impressive valley 


A quartkr of a century ago the Tennessee River, 
which flows across the heart of America’s South, was 
wayward and rampageous, suited neither to navigation 
nor recreation. In spring, great floods poured ruin over 
its banks. In autumn, rocky shoals jutted from its lime- 
stone bed. White water rushed over treacherous rapids 
and idled in mosquito-infested pools. 

Today this is all changed. A tame and temperate river, 
the broad Tennessee flows peacefully to the Ohio and the 
Mississippi. When the Tennessee Valley Authority, which 
thus transformed the river, was created 25 years ago, the 
initials TVA were heralded (and defended) as a brand 
mark of human progress. But no one in the embattled 
days of its origin was rash enough to gues.s its true poten- 
tial. Originally, TVA’s objective was threefold: power, 
navigation and flood control. Today it generates electri- 
cal power for l }-2 million customers; more than 12 million 


tons of freight move through its channels each year; and 
floods no longer threaten its valley. 

But this is only part of the story. The most spectacular 
outgrowth of TV’A is something even its originators did 
not predict— indeed, did not dare predict for fear of being 
thought frivolous. For the laming of the Tenne.ssee 
created a man-made recreational paradise unrivaled any- 
where in the world. This vast playground, lying within 
500 miles of half the population of the nation, stretches 
across 26 million acres. Its lakes, with over 10,000 miles 
of shore line, yield 23 major species of fish. 

Everything is geared to the vacationer, and particu- 
larly the vacationing family. For auto tourists, the east- 
ern and central lakes are so located that all can be 
visited at leisure on a two- or three-week vacation. For 
boating enthusiasts, the cruise from Knoxville, Tenn, 
to Paducah, Ky. is an unforgettable adventure. A tour 
of the Tennessee Valley is in some ways as surprising 
and awe-inspiring as an African safari (SI, March 10). 
It is with a sense of real discovery that sports illus- 
trated explores this totally new American phenomenon. 

TURN PAGE FOR TVA AUTO TOUR 



TENNESSEE VALLEY riintiiiiiril 



TOURING THE TENNESSEE VALLEY 


K s<i\vii,i.e, than a day's (irivc from the major TVA 
lakes in ihu easlcrn and n-nlral valley, is the best place 
to be^in an auto tour. NOUItl.s. ('HKIti)KKK. KOtt f 1*\ TUICK 
HICNHY. tiOO.Ni;. SOI TU ttOI.S roN. WATAl c;A. 1)01 <;i,as. 
FONTANA and HIWA.SSKK lake's can all b*- visited at leisure in 
from two to three weeks. This invoha-s about 6:10 miles of 
straiKhi drivinj;. Add another oOO-plus miles for sinhtseeinu. 

NORRIS LAKE 

Norris Lake, with its more lhati hOO miles of wild, tre<‘-covere<i 
shore line. Is only -ti miles north <>( Kno.wille. Near N<irris 
Dam, the first of 20 i;reat tlams hiiili by TVA, broail, j'ras.sy 
meadows slr)j>e upward an<l young tleer sne-ak out from tin- 
woods on summer evenings to graze along the lake shore. An 
ancient gristmill stands in the shadow of the 26'i fe«-t of con- 
crete which is Norris Dam. its weathered water wheel still 
grimling corn into meal. 

Overlooking the dam is NoltttlS dam STATK l* auk. a ram- 
bling Woodland laced with bridle paths and hiking trails. Ctmi- 
plelely et|uippe<l cottages, rented by the ilay ($7 up- or week 
($4-'» up I, as well a.s a bulge, restaurant and several camping 
areas, are part of the park openition. Right at the dam, the 
new NOUKIS I.AKF MOTKI. looks out acro-ss the lake and, at 
night, upon a siring of lights bobbing from h<»useboats mo<3re<l 
off NOKKI.S DOCK. The dock itself, one of 14 on Norris, has a 
-snack bar an<l an exo^-llent clothing and .sports sh(»p. broad 
macadam launching ramp tfee: $l per boat ' can handle prac- 
tically any bout up to the size of a battleship, but the trend on 
Norris is small outboard runabouts. 

“On a lake like this, a small, fast boat gels you anywhere 
you want to go,” says Troy Dykes, who operates Norris Dock. 
“V<tu can al.so use it for water skiing, ami that’s a sport that’s 
really becoming popidar here." .Many of the <iocks have skis 
for rent (average: SlOi, as well as snack bars, boat and motor 
rentals and upi anti overnight cabin^. 

Lv«-ry dock sells some kind of fishing ei|uipment, ranging 
from a selection of lures to complete outfits. Fishing is a major 
pari of the activity on all TVA lakes. The dock on Norris 
most heavily patronized by anglers is HOCKU.S DOCK at La- 
Follette, ;12 miles from the tiam. Any visiting fisherman who 
spemls an hour at the snack bar stands a good chance of find- 
ing tmt from the dock hands where they’re hitting best, and 
someone may even take him out and show him. This is one cif 
the most rewarding aspects of the Tennessi-e Valle.v. The peo- 
ple always seem glad to greet and help a stranger. 

Don’t miss a side trip to the AMKUK AS MI SKIM OF 
ATO-MK' KNKIRJA' at Oak Ridge. Ik miles south of the dam. 
The museum’s two-hmir guided lour ladmission oOfi includes 
a 1.1-minuie motion picture on atomic energy, demonstrations 
on the uses of radioistjiopes in medicine, farming and industry, 
and a "dime irradiaittr," for the kids. A dime inserted into the 
machine is irradiated, encascti in a plastic and aluminum con- 
tainer and returned us a souvenir. 

CHEROKEE LAKE 

I’rincipally a black bass and crappie lake, Cherokee is .■)9 miles 
from Norris Dam over a good highway, suiliible for boat trail- 
ering. Its 46d miles of wooded shore line wind in and out of 
root-studded coves perfect f<jr ba.ss fishing. 

Cherokee Lake has 13 boat docks, the majority of them 
geared to fishermen. It’s always a good idea to buy lures local- 
ly, since docks stock those most succe.ssful in the area. ctlHH- 
OKFK I,dd<;k on the north side of the Lake at Bean Station, 


has archery, badminton, shufTleboard, horseshoes, good swim- 
ming and rental horses and ponies to keep children busy while 
parents fish. Daily rates are $5 a couple; children under It), 
free. You may want to take the children to Morristown, fiA-e 
miles away, to see the ( Itot KFTT TAA KUN. boyhood home 
of Davy Crockett. 

(iAI.I.oWAV.s Ml.l.AtiK near Rutlc<lge, 10 miles from Jef- 
ferson City, has 75 boats for rent at $2 a day. Night fishing is 
a big sport here from a lighted floating dock which seats 90 fish- 
ermen, Rates at Galloway’s motel run from $25 to $40 a week. 

The county is dry. as are most counties in the Tennessee 
Valley, but organizations such as the Elks, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, MotKse, Rotary and .American l>egion generally have 
bars and serve better steaks than the local restaurants. Vaca- 
tioners who get thirsty white louring should remember to 
carry along meinltership card 

PORT PATRICK HENRY AND BOONE LAKES 

The Old Warriors' Path, now Highway IIW', links Cherokee 
will) Fort Patrick Henry and Boone lakes, 76 miles away in 
the hilly, heavily wooded region of 'I'cnnessee called Boone 
Country. Overlooking F'uri Patrick Henry Lake (see map) is 
l.OOO-acre W AltltloKS' paI H .s’I aTF PAUK. one of the 
most beautiful parks in eastern Tcnne.ssee. As a special treat 
for children, cantp overnight at one of the park's public camp- 
sites, The park al.so has several fine picnic areas, a snack bar, 
boats and horses for rent and many miles of riding and hiking 
trails along the lake. 

If you are not the tenting type, King.sport is only a 10- 
minute drive away and has u number of good motels and ho- 
tels, It also has a -skating rink to distract the young and 
stock-car racing on Saturtlay nights. 

.At Boone Lake, ItAIMtow DOCK near Piney Flats and 
Pot KlNtHI VM DOCK otil-side Jonesboro have cabins, boats 
and motors for rent. M i;i«KDI ITP.S »t)AT DOCK AND 
tJItll.l.. near Route 4, ailracls large (Icets of houst'boats dur- 
ing the ,sea.son because of its big launching ramps and fine res- 
taurant. Wodne.sday is smorgasbord tlay at Meredith’.s. A 
southern smorgasbord, complete with fried catfish and barbe- 
cued pork, is a memorable experience. 

SOUTH HOLSTON LAKE 

South Holston Lake. 31 miles from Fort Patrick Henry and 
Boone lakes, is right in the middle of the rough, mountain 
country sontetimes called "the cra<lle of the southwest.” Dur- 
ing the Civil War in this area of little or no slavery, alliances 
were sharply divided iK'lween North and South. Today the 
few farmers of the region struggle against rocky .soil to harvest 
crops of tobacco and vegetable.s. Back in the hills, the occa- 
sional smoke of a still drifts above the tri*es, .signaling a moon- 
shiner at his illegal but never abandoned sport. 

The only legitimate summer theater south of the Mason- 
Dixon line is at .Abingdon, Va., eight miles north of Bristol ( sctf 
miip< in the shadow of White Top Mountain. Known as the 
State Theatre of Virginia, the BAUTKK TUKArKF present.s 
an excellent dramatic bill from June to Septeinl)er. Showing 
this week is The Mimitr Trap. 

Throughout this region, small mountain streams alTord fine 
trout fishing well into the .summer months. But most fisher- 
men in the area go for the big black bass in South Holston Lake. 
Streamers, often use<l behind a small •spinner or in front of a 
worm, are most i>opular. Although the lake was not completed 
until late in 1950, big fish are beginning to Ih- taken regularly. 
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SUMMER VACATiONLAND foT Butii anti buat travelers is vast 
Tennessee Valley area. Although all lakes in the valley may 
be reached by car, and all have fine boating water, some lend 


themselves better than others to a particular kind of trav- 
el. Shown above is the author's tour by ault) (liyhl blue) 
and her cruising course idtirfr Wmci along the Tennessee River. 


FKIKND.SHII' DOCK, a short drive from South HoLston 
Dam over a twisting, blacktop road through the mountains, is 
the most popularly patronized of the seven small-boating 
centers on the lake. During the season its floating dock han- 
dles between 125 and 150 private craft in addition to 31 rental 
boats. Recently constructed redwood cabins, with or without 
cooking facilities, rent weekly for $.50 to $60 a couple with no 
charge for children under 10. Friendship’s small restaurant 
also has fish-freezing facilities and carries fishing tackle. 

WATAUGA LAKE 

Watauga Dam is surrounded by a ring of mountain-s on a clear, 
blue lake 37 miles from South Holston. Its water reache.s 
depths of 300 feet in some places, There are nine boat docks 
on the lake, comprising a half million dollars worth of water- 
based floats, piers, boat slips and recreational craft. Seven of 
the docks have overnight accommodations and most of them 
have campsites and picnic areas. 

wATAl’tJA l.AKKSHOKKS on Highway 67 has a good 
restaurant, but here - as at the majority of restaurants in the 
valley it is frequently diflicult to get a rare steak even when 
you order it served raw. Watauga Lakeshores’ terrace borders 
a new .swimming pool perched high above the lake. Numerous 
hiking trails begin at the restaurant and wind their way up 
int<i the surrounding mountains, along fine trout streams and 
into great meadows of rhododendron. The altitude at W’a- 
lauga i.s 2,000 feet: average summer temperature: 74". 

On the lake itself, fi.shing i.s good for large- and .smallmouth 
ba.ss, crappie and some really big pike. Bait and tackle are 
sold at all docks on the lake. Guides, and this is true of much 
of the Tennes.see Valley area, are generally local fishing en- 
thusiasts who gather at the larger docks. They are happy to 
take visitors out for a few dollars (average: $10 a full day) 
when they are not working elsewhere. During the best fi.shing 
monlh.s— April to October— this means there are lots of 
guides on the docks. Although they are not professionals in 
the Florida sense of the word, they invariably know the im- 
mediate waters as well as the fish. 


To play a round of golf and .see .some lovely scenery en route, 
drive south on 19E acros.s the North Carolina border to Lin- 
ville, a vacation town huddled agaimst Grandfather Mountain. 
Linville Falls and Linvilie Gorge are beautiful natural .spec- 
tacles. The colorful community of I.ITTI.K .swiTZKitl.AND is 
here, a.s well as UNVIlXB (;t)LF COl^RSK (public), oon.sidercd 
one of the finest in the South. 

DOUGLAS LAKE 

The drive fnim Watauga to Douglas Dam is 1 1 1 miles, a long 
haul, particularly where children are concerned, but worth it. 
Break up the trip by stopping halfway at Greeneville. THK 
ItOI ND I'ABLK KkSTAUKANT at KINtJ AKTHVU'.S COl ltT 
on Route 35 is considered by many Tenne.s.sean.s the best res- 
taurant in the eastern area of the state. 

If the youngsters have already .seen Davy Crockett'.s boy- 
hood home, they are .sure to insist here on a visit to Davy 
Crockett'.s birthplace, 3 ' ^ miles off the highway at the Greene 
County line. The washboard road to this historic site runs 
through .some of the most backwoods country in the South, 
involves driving the car across a stream and makes one wonder 
how Old Davy ever managed to leave home. 

Greeneville, and Newport at Douglas Lake, feature .stock- 
car racing Saturday nights on rea.sunably modern tracks. New- 
port is also the scene of a good portion of Tennes.see's cock- 
fighting activity, a sport whi?h is illegal in the state but, like 
moonshining, nevcrtheles.s ha.s a dedicated following. 

The best way to find a cockfight, .since mo.st take place in 
secluded barns and nub runa atmospheres, is to pass the lime 
of day with one of the local gas station attendants while you 
let him fill your tank, change your oil, grease the cur and sell 
you cigarcts and soda pop. Then, casually, the conversation 
.should shift to something like, “1 was supposed to meet old 
Joe here about the cockfight. . . After looking at your watch 
a few times, convey the impre.ssion that Joe, as usual, has left 
you in a strange town with money riding on a good bird you 
can’t find. Few real aficionados can re.sist this approach. 

continued 
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TENNESSEE VALLEY eontinucd 

DtniKlas Lake is 43 miles IcitiK and a mile and a half wide. 
Fifteen docks, 1.3 of them in the DundridRe area, provide over- 
night acofjmmodalion.v- for 170 people and daytime services 
for many limes that number. The majority of visitors to Doug- 
la.s come for the (lay, since the lake is located halfway between 
Knoxville and Gallinburg. They generally slop at DANDKIIMIK 
Ml NK’IPAi. I’AltK on Route GG, eight miles from Douglas 
Dam, where they can picnic, camp and fish free of charge. 
Largomouth bass, crappie and small strijn-rs make up the prin- 
cipal catches on Douglas. There are several good places to 
stay overnight. ciai.i.owaY’s LANIH.NO near Dandridge has 
iUi own paved road, launching ramp and more than 50 rental 
boats. Its kiichen-p(iuipped cabins accommodate four and 
rent for a day or $35 a week. 

At nearby INDIAN CitKLK IlDAT DOCK, boats are fur- 
nished free with each cottage. ISI.ANI) t IKW CAMP, five mile.s 
West of Dandridge, caters particularly to fishermen. Its float- 
ing dock has 75 boat.s for rent, a tackle shop, live bait and 
freezing facilities. The Island View’s restaurant specializes in 
hushpuppies, southern fried chicken and rountry ham. This 
la.st, hickory .smoked .and aged without refrigeration, is one of 
the most delicious dishes in the Tenne.s.see Valley. 

SMOKY MOUNTAINS AND FONTANA LAKE 

The next lake target in your tour is Fontana, 93 miles from 
Douglas, but plan to stop halfway at Gutlinburg, a charming 
resort town at the edge of cuk.at smdkv national i*ahk. 
There's something .special for every member of the family at 
Gallinburg, so if time permits, spend a couple of days there. 
For children, there is an amu.somenl area at Pigeon Forge, six 
miles out-side the town. This has a wild-animal farm, miniature 
frontier town, a moonshiners’ village, rh(' .S.MOKY MtJt'N- 
TAIN CAit MCSKCM and .SMOKY (TTY. While the kids are 
looking at "wild animals.” parents can shoot a few holes on 
the Pigeon Forge championship public golf course. 

Rut the greatest boon to vacationing familie.s is Gallinburg’s 
KINDKItKAMP on Cherokee Orchard Road just off the high- 
way. From June to Septtnnber the Kinderkamp opens at 7 a.m. 
and closes at midnight fur children (3 months to 12 years) of 
tourists. Rates are oOt an hour during the day; 75c an hour 
in the evening. 

The Mountain View Hotel has the best restaurant in Gat- 
linburg. fn the center of town is the tUTLINflCKt; .SKV-Lll'T. 
first in the South, which runs 1,800 feet up to the crest of 
Crockett Mountain. (In spite of his humble beginnings, Davy 
was well-traveled. Like Kilroy, he seems to have been here 
too!) A road also winds up to the top of Crockett Mountain, 
but the curves are all hairpins and the incline very steep. 
Check brakes before driving anywhere in the Smokies. 

A big attraction at GatJinburg, for parent.s and children 


alike, are daily tialure hike.s which the National Park Service 
conducts free of charge through the Great Smokies. Even 
tourists who have never con.sidered them.selve-s naturali.sts will 
find the.se hikes fascinating, For the real outdoor enthusia.st, 
well-maintained and marked shea are scattered throughout 
the park for overnight camping. Trout season runs until Au- 
gust 31 and there are 600 miles of trout streams in Great 
Smoky National Park. 

If sleeping out holds no appeal, there is a uniriue lodge, reach- 
able only on foot (about a three-hour hike) or by horseback, 
perched right on top of triple-peaked Mt. LeConte, which tow- 
ers a mile above Gatliiiburg. Trails to the lodge wind past 
Rainbow Falls and Trillium Gap through some of the wildest 
and most beautiful portions of the Smokies. An overnight .slay 
at I.KCONTK LDlKiK, including lodging, breakfast and din- 
ner, IS only $7 per person. 

The best lime to make the mountain drive from Gallinburg 
to Fontana is early in the morning or toward lale afternoon 
when the famous Smoky Mountain bears are most likely to l>e 
foraging in roadside refuse cans. T ake a .side trip on the way to 
6,643-foot Clingmans Dome, highest peak in the Smokies. As a 
matter of fact, this mountain is the "Old Smoky." 

CHUUoKKK. at the southern e.xtremity of the park, i.s (he 
largest Indian Ri'servation in eastern America. The Indians, 
ala.s, have gone 20th century, and although they dress in full 
feather and buck.skin for the tourist, the village is actually a 
honky-tonk of souvenir stands, red-skinned barkers and candy- 
apple stalls. This doesn't bother children, so expect to stop at 
the CTIKIIOKKK INDIAN MUSMUM and the OCONALl’F- 
TKK V1 I,LA<;k where for $1.20 admission you can watch 
beads being strung and baskets being woven. 

Cherokee also has an open-air theater, the MOUNTAIN- 
SIDK. which nightly, except Monday, presents LLj/o 
These drama of the Cherokee, which is well worth 

the $1.50 to $3 admission. 

It's only an hour’s run by car from Cherokee to 4S0-foot 
Fontana Dam, on the North Carolina side of the park. FON- 
TANA VU.LAOI-. originally built to house dam construction 
personnel, is now operated as a resort which accommodate.<j 
1,200 people daily. Make reservations early because last sea- 
son as many as 400 visiior.s were turned away in a single day. 

If you like the real thing -not a jazzed-up Kjiirist versicjn 
— seiiiiweekly s<iuarc dances to the Fontana Village Square 
Dance Band are held in the large recreation hall. The village 
al.so has concerts, lectures, handicraft instruction and art 
les.sons. A children's playground and pony ring provide en- 
tertainment for young fry. In addition, there is free group 
baby sitting Thursday-s, Friday.s and Saturdays, and private 
sitters are available for 65c an hour at all time.s. 

Accommodations at b’ontana V'illage are moderately priced. 
Double rooms in the 56-room lodge rent at $7 a day; huge 
three-lwdroom six-per.son wltages with kitchen.s for $102 



RECORD CATCHES from Dale Hollow and Center Hill are smallinoulh bass; Rc-nnie Bryan! with U.S. record walleye; and 

held by proud anglers; D. L. Hayes (fr/L with World’s record George Langston vrirj/ifj with national rcctird brown trout. 
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weekly. The air-conditioned two-line cafeteria .serves only 
cafeteria-quality food. 

Fi.shinK on Fontana -there are .seven boat rental docks — 
i.s particularly tjood for larnemouth ba.ss, occasionally in the 
8- to 10-pound cla.ss, and also for crappio and bream. 

HIWASSEE LAKE 

The last lake before returning to Knoxville is Hiwassee, a 95- 
mile drive from Fontana through great woodlands, past deep 
gorges and into a sparsely developed area of North Carolina 
which is almost surrounded by National Forests. The dam risc.s 
307 feet above the bod of the river, forming a lake considered 
by many anglers the best game-fishing waters in the southern 
Tennes.seo Valley. It has been stocked with thousands of black 
bass and annually yiehis limit catches of this specie.s, as well a.s 
pike and crappie. There are eight boat docks on the lake, all 
near Murphy. N.{\ 

The nearest motels and tourist courts are at Murphy on the 
eastern end of iliwa-ssoc Lake. Bui for the family which likes 
roughing it in a trailer or tent, particularly if they want to l)e 
right where the best fishing is early in the morning, the lake 
itself is a lovely wilderness area for camping out overnight. 

On the way back to Knoxville, break the 9H-mile drive with 
a luncheon slop at .si'IKL's ItlOST.Al lt.^NT outside Mary- 
ville. If nolwdy’s hungry, wait for the DIXlBL.XNri KKS- 
TACItANT in Knoxville, which serves really first-cla-s.s food, 
cold beer and rare sleak.s. 

DALE HOLLOW AND CENTER HILL LAKES 

There are two more lakes cradled in the great arc formed by 
the Tennes.v<-e and its tributaries, which are not part of the 
TVA system hut are linked so closely to it geographically that 
they definitely belong in this tour. Dale Hollow and Center 
Hill, built by the I'.S. Army Corps of Engineers on the Cum- 
berland River, are two of the finest fi.shing lakes in the I'nited 
Slates. The Outdoor Writers As.sociation recently voted Dale 
Hollow the best fresh-wator-fi.shing lake in North America. 

Both Dale Hollow and Center Hill lakes can l>e reached by 
car from either Knoxville or Nashville in under three hours. 
Dale Hollow straddie.s the Tennessw-Kentucky border in the 
center of the .state and is perhaps the best known of the two. 
This spring it yieldetl the largest brown trout ever taken on 
this continent (SI. May 5i a whopping 2<)-p()und 2-ounce 
fish hooked on a Doll Fly in the tail waters of Dale Hollow 
Dam. Three years ago this same lake produci*d the world’s 
record smallmouth bass, 1 1 poumi.s 15 ounces. In between rec- 
ord fish, its uncountable numbers of six-, seven- and eight- 
pound bass lure anglers here from all over the nation. 

The best place to stay is at t'KDAK Hll.l. itKSOHT. on 
Dale Hollow near Celina, Tenn. There are 20 new cottages 
here, as well as a motel and restaurant overlooking the water, 
a fine fi.shing dock with complete tackle, 70 fi.shing boats and 
a 30-foot houseboat which may be rented for night fishing 
parties ($18 daily charter or $100 per week; or for overnight 
trips on the lake. These are fun even for nonfishermen. 

Beside.s smallnioulhs and brown trout, largemoulh and 
Kentucky bass, walleye.s, crappies to 3*2 pounds, rainbows, 
.striped Ita.ss and catfish are abundant at Dale Hollow. Dick 
Roberts, who runs Cedar Hill Resort, has a regular stall of 
10 guides who u.sually report in at the dock around 6 each 
morning. The safest bet, however, is to call the night liefore, 
particularly if you want a specific guide, such as "Cherry,” 
the Ijesi known at Dale Hollow. The usual guide fee is $10, 
but most anglers add another $5 if their luck is especially good. 

.Much of the 850-milc .shore line at Dale Hollow i-s heavily 
overhung with wooded growth. Hundreds of small, bush- 
covered points jut out into the water, forming a myriad of 
coves where big ba.ss lurk. A skilled fisherman, who is able to 
lay his .surface lure close in under the overhanging growth, 
can almo.st take bets on a .strike. However, while he’s playing 
his fish, less proficient anglers dike my.self) are more often 
than not untangling yards of monofilament from boshes that 
invariably get in the way. 



VACATIONERS CROWD VALLEY BEACHES TO SUN ANO SWIM 


Warning: There are a fair number of snakes in the Tennessee 
Valley region, some of them poisonous, I.,ook around before 
hopping out of a boat onto the shore. It is po.s.sible, but not 
likely, to step on a coppnrhcail. 

Because fishing i.s terrific on both Dale Hollow and Center 
Hill, some rivalry exist.s lietween them. The U.S. record wall- 
eye (21 pounds 4 ounces) was taken at Center Hill last year. 
Ever since Dale Hollow's big trout. Center Hill has l)een one 
record behind. The lake’.s top angler, Auvel Hayes, doesn’t be- 
lieve the box score will stay like this much longer. He’s con- 
vinced there is an even bigger smallmouth than the pre.sent 
world’s record just waiting to be taken out of Center Hill. 

Hayes runs HtH.I.ow UK-SoltT on the lake near 

Lancaster, Tenn. Like Dick Rolwrls’ resort. Cove Hollow is 
really geared to the .serious fisherman. Fishing boats and mo- 
tors are for rent at the dock whore eight top Center Hill 
guides make their headquarters. If they’re all booked up, local 
sportsmen seldom need much persuasion to run out to a near- 
by cove for a few hours. 

Auvel ilayes and the Doll Fly are -synonymous at Center 
Hill. Until Hayes began fishing .seriously with the Doll Fly a 
few years ago, it was just another local Knoxville lure, no more 
or less effective than many of the others used in the area. Then 
Hayes suggested a few innovations to its originator, Elmer 
Thompson, and together they arrived at the present design. 

Ilayes believes the really big bass are down at depths of 
from 20 to 30 feet. The Doll, which can be worked on casting, 
spinning or trolling tackle, is heavy entiugh to get that deep 
and apparently attractive enough to make the big ones strike. 
The evening I fished with Hayes he hooked into an eight- 
pound smallmouth where my surface lures couldn’t intrigue 
anything over three pound.s. Frankly, I'd rather !*ce a small 
ba.ss hit a lure on top of the water than feel a big one down 
deep, but that’s purely personal preference. As far a-s beating 
the present smallmouth record is concerneti, the chances are 
very good that a Doll Fly fisherman will do it. And the 
chances are even better that it will come from the Tennessee 
Valley area, where fish and all other vacation attractions for 
the traveler grow better every year. 

TURN PAGE FOR BOAT CRUISE 
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CRUISING THE TENNESSEE 


W HERE the HolstDii and Fn-nch Broad rivers converge at 
Knoxville, the big Tennessee begins its 6.')2-tnile flow to 
the Ohio, winding through four states and a vast semiwilder- 
ness of camping, hiking, fishing and vacalionland. All of the 
great man-made lak»*s on the river can be reached by car. but 
for a unique an<l exciting adventure, the best w.ay to enjoy 
this area is to cruise <lown the length of the Tennessee River. 
Although the run from Knoxville to Paducah can be made in 
nine days, at least three week.s should be allowed to really 
enjoy a cruise down the Tennessee. There is much to see iind 
do along the way. 

An outboard or small to medium inboard cruiser is ideal for 
this trip. The boat should be able to make IK mph for some 
of the longer runs between overnight stops. Many vacalioner.s 
prefer to sleep aboard, but even if this isn't part of the plan, 
cruising will he more enjoyable «ith a place to stretch <iut or 
put the children to bed. There are few shoreside slops, \ head 
and small galley nrake living more comfortable along the way. 

This rept>rter made the Tennessee River cruise in a 22-fof)t 
Chris-Crafl Cavalier. This wa.s just ab(iul as small a bt)at as 
safety and comfort demand. You can't rent a boat this big in 
tbe Tennessee Valley area. To bring in a 22-fonter of your 
own, the average lightweight trailer is loo small. A commercial 
trailer like the l.OOO-pound Peterson Bros. Gator which the 
Si’oKTS li.i.usTkATEP expedition u.sed, handles the job nicely. 
Smaller craft can be rented on a da.^’ ba.sj.s on all i>f the lakes. 
The Cavalier was equipped with two tlo-hp Kvinrude out- 
boards. which averaged 20 li> 22 mph tiownsiream when 
pushed. With four six-gallon tanks, the boat hatl a lop-speeil 
cruising range of d6 miles- minimum for this trip- and an 
emergency reserve which allowed another five miles for miscal- 
culating the next gas stop. This happens, sj) be prepared. The 
river is big and lonely and like all rivers can be dangerou.s if 
approached incautiously. 

Navigation charts are essentia! in making this cruise. The 
Tennessee Valley Authority pul>iishc*s a complete set of revised 
charts to the river, showing underwater conditions, navigation 
channels and .sailing aids. They sell fur $10 and may be ob- 
tained b.v writing to T\’.\, Knoxville. 

FORT LOUDOUN TO WATTS BAR>-122 miles 

A water-minded city, Knoxville, on Fort Loudoun Lake, is 
the best place to begin a cruist* down the Tennessee River. 
Knoxville has boat-repair facilities for every brand of marine 
eciuiptncnt manufactured, 20 public access area.s to the lake 
ami over a dozen docks devehiped by the county, private en- 
terpri.ses, clubs and municipal organizations for public use. 

Thi- ANCmutVtJE ^ ACHf BASIN ne.ar Cates Bridge at 
Highway "3 has a fiOO-foot dock with HI feet of water at the 
fuel putnps, -slips to ammimodaie boai-s up to .>0 feet in length, 


24-hour scrvict* and complete marine supplies. The nearby uiv- 
Kitt.AKE MARIN-A can float boats up to la lon.s and .“SO feet. 
A machine shop at the marina handles work on diesel and gas- 
oline engines and hulls. 

Any boat starting a cruise down the Tennes-see should Im* 
completely overhauled and pul in first-class running condition 
before departure from Knoxville. Extensive repairs are practi- 
cally impossible along the way. Extra sparkplugs, a tool kit 
and enough .spare bumpers to take care of the many unpaddwl 
docks along the river .should all he put on the boat here. 

(Jas can be a problem. The simplest way to avoid running 
out of gas, this repr)rter found, was to fill up the tanks at 
every available spot on the river, regardle.ss of whether they’d 
been filled onl.v ID miles before. Even so. I ran out of gas twice: 
both times, fortunately, within sight of the next pump station. 

Running downstream, the main ehaiinel is marked with 
black buoys on the right and red buoys on the left. These 
buoys are keyed with mileage distances figured from I'aducah, 
Ky. The U.S. Coast Guard maintains alt buoys, lights, day 
marks and safety harbor aids. Numerous secondary chunneU 
run from the main channel into tributary creeks, streams and 
rivers. In most cases these are less dearly marked than the 
main channel but. in daylight, reasonaiily easy to follow. 

In general, a comfortable cruise is one wbich retjuires straight 
runs of no more than four hours. This permits enough leisure 
to .stop en route and ca.st into the .shore for ba-ss, or to ibroltle 
down In trolling speed for baby stripers and erappie. It also 
insures being moored at a safe harbor before nightfall. 

With a fast bcsat and a before-breakfast start it is possible 
to run the llS miles from Knoxville to WATTS BAR ItKsoRT 
in one day. Even averaging 20 mph. however, this is more than 
a six-hour trip, allowing time for locking through Fort Lou- 
doun Dam. 

Few children can cruise six con.secutive hours without mak- 
ing life unbearable for them.silves ami their parents. For fam- 
ilies with chihlren. therefore, and anyone with a rea.sonably 
slow boat, pliin an overnight slop en route at either LONG 
ISl.A.M) MARINA or t'ANKY ( RKKK. Gas .stops on Fort Lou- 
doun Lake are at LOLISVILI.F. 22 miles from Knoxville, and at 
t'O.VfOKH (mile 6iKi. 

The first lock en route is at 122-foot-high P’orl Loudoun 
Dam (mile 602). This takes about L) minutes to lock through. 
For anyone who has never handled a small boat through a 
lockage system the experience is bewildering and sometimes 
frightening. Ordinarily, the locks operate every hour on the 
hour f<)r plea.sure craft, at any time for commercial craft. Since 
the Tenne.ssec hantlles a vast amount of commercial traffic, 
this means that the locks are in op<-ration practically every 
minute of the day. 

Sometimes pleasure b/>ats are permitted to .share a lockage 
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MASSIVE TVA LOCK TOWERS OVER APPROACHING CRUISER 


with a harije when (he iiarKe dopsn’l fill (he enlire lock space. 
But this can lie harrowing for the novice on cruise. Rvery- 
thinjj happens (ast. The harne moves ihroush the open lock 
sate, sending a ^reat backwash behind it. At the same time a 
loud-speaker bellows from somewhere near the dam; “Come 
ahead there,” In the churninjf water being kicked up inside 
the lock there doesn’t seem to be room for even a canoe, lei 
alone a small cruiser. The voice shouts again. Since there is no 
other boat in sight, the crui.ser hesitantly inches forward into 
the liarge's .swirling backwash. The personle.ss voice shouts: 
“Fasten to the lO-bitt," as the huge steel- and wood-bumpered 
gale swings clo.sed behind, This is no place for anyone with 
claustrophobia. 

Almost immediately the water begins to drop inside the 
lock. This is u.sually before the crui.<er’s novice deck hand has 
figured out what and where the 10-bitt is. (Actually, it is one 
of a series of moorings insi<le the lock wall which floats up and 
down a.s the water level inside the lock rises or drops.) The 
novice's often abortive struggle to lasso what must be the 
bill with the how line is then further impeded by a growing 
feeling of panic a-s both the water level and the bitt .sink along 
the wall. At the helm, the pilot must jockey the boat near 
enough to the hitt to give the deck han<i a fighting chance, 
yet keep far enough away from the barge to avoid heeling 
dizzily in its wake, and far enough ofT the wall to prevent rip- 
ping a hole in the hull. 

“The biggest trouble we have with novices," says one lock 
operator, "is to keep them from mooring to the stationary lad- 
ders down the in.side of the lock. Kvery now and then one of 
them does and it's a sight to see. If the rope is strong enough 
and the boat small enough, the bow is usually three feet out 
of the water before they realize what has happened!” 

On the down-river side of Fort Loudoun lock is Watts Bar 
Reservoir, a 72-niile-long lake with 7k3 miles of shore line. 
I.KNtillt t'MA. a mile from the <iam. has gas at K-t'I'K 
Kt AN.S IM)t K and the l.KNOIK < ITV MAUINV. The next 
gas is at l.ot Dot N maiUNK Pauk miile 592 . l.oNtJ 
l.SI.AND MVUINA I mile 571 and ( ANKV I'ltFKK DOCK 
{mile 561. 9( both have limited overnight cabins, snack bars 
and dockage facilities. The.se are good places to take ad- 
vantage of overnight mooring facilities and sample sleeping 
aboard ship. 

Watts Bar Resort is only a 30-mile run from Caney Creek. 


Its harbor w a protected natural cove which at first glance is 
reminiscent of a blue-and-white New England fishing port. 
Constructed in 1939 to house dam personnel. Watts Bar Vil- 
lage has been remodeled into a first-class resort by its owners, 
Sally and Pete Smith. On the walls of the restaurant, which 
overlooks a California-slyle swimming pool, is a collection of 
fine Mexican and Spanish paintings. The food at all meals is 
excellent ( steaks ordered rare are served rare t hut for hreakfa.st 
a particular specialty of Watts Bar Is buckwheat cakes— the 
old-fashioned, fermented Vermont kind. 

Watts Bar Resort is worth a stop of several days. Besides 
swimming and riding there is good fishing here for large- and 
smallmouth bass, crappie and young stripers in coves near the 
resort. Some of the best tun i.s fishing on light tackle for big, 
gamy shad, called in this area fresh-water tarpon. 

For auto travelers the dock has a complete fleet of alumi- 
num boats and three 7 ' >- and I8-hp motors are for rent. The 
resort also rents a number of "sunfish” (small boats which re- 
semble -sailfish in design i. These are regularly raceil on the 
lake by guests. 

Watts Bar facilities range from studio-type one-room apart- 
ments ($8 <laily ) to 3-bedroom kili'henel te cottages i $18.50 ), 
all air-conditioned and beautifully furnished. 

WATTS BAR TO CHlCKAMAUGA-59 miles 

From Walts Bar Dam you will have a fast i three hours) run 
down to l.DKKT HKSDItT Ml.i.AS on Chickantauga Lake, 
near the very lively city of Chattanooga. There isn’t any place 
to buy things along the way, so slock up on cold lieer ilegal 
here I, soda and uv before leaving Watts Bar. 

The lock through 112-foot Watts Bar Dam takes about 15 
minutes. On the downstream side, Chickamauga Lake is ap- 
proximately the size of Watts Bar and has a shore line of 810 
miles. It averages between a iiuarier and a half mile wi<!e for 
much of its 59-mile length. This is an easy stretch to run, with 
fleep water virtually from shore to shore. It is a good place to 
let young memliers of the family practice river piloting. 

At least one gas stop is necessary on this run. The most 
convenient place is at Dayton Light (mile 504.4 •, 26 miles 
from Watts Bar. A well-marked .secondary channel swings 
right from the river and runs a mile and a half to DAYTON'S 
Dot K in the town of Dayton. Other fueling points are at 
IMNK IIMtHOK. SHADY OltOVK HAItKOK and HASS 
HtY ItKSOK'l' ( AMI*. From here it is only another 16 miles 
to Lore! Resort Villas on Harrison Bay '.mile 479 i in Chicka- 
mauga Lake. 

This is an area the serious l)a-s.s fisherman will really enjoy. 
Harrison Bay is approximately two miles across. It is a series 
of flats and shallows spotted with small islands, many of them 
root-covered and .submerged. It is itleal water for casting sur- 
face lures over stump beds or trolling along the island hanks. 

The most popular bass trolling lure in this area is a silver- 
colored Buck's lure, although almost any color combination of 
this lure will lake fish. Sam Thatcher, who manages Ivoret 
Villas when ho isn’t out fishing, has a standing l>et with all 
comers that he can take a ha.ss within 15 minutes any lime he 
trolls a Buck’s lure. Thatcher claims he has hatl to pay otT only 
on<-e- - and on that occasion he hooked into a 2 ' .--pounder five 
minutes after the lime limit expired. Whether or not this is 
true, there is no nueslion that there are plenty of bass in Har- 
rison Bay. 

There is also a floodlighted fishing dock, which is almost a.s 
popular with less serious fishing meml»ers of the family as its 
bass waters are with dedicate*! anglers. Loret’s boat dock is 
one of the prettiest on any TVA lake, particularly at night, 
li.s lighted stalls accommodate more than 100 boats. Dockage 
is included with cottages, which rent from $11 up, .\ll of Lo- 
rd’s cottages are air-conditioned, equipped with kitchens and 
look out across the hay. .A new restaurant opened this year. 

I‘I(•NI<■ ISLA.S'D. attached to the mainland by a floating 
walk, is directly opposite the resort. Its name, of course, comes 
from the most popular activity which occurs there. Water 
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skis ami speed bi)ats arc for rent — and very much in demand 
— here. In fact, the latter sport is .so popular on weekends in 
the deep wafers near Wolftever Bridge (hat even an e.xpert 
need.s courage to jockey the crisscroRsed wakes of .several hun- 
dred hot-rod runabouts. 

There is plenty of night life in Chattanooga, only a :10- 
minutc drive from Loret Villas. iBahy sitters and transporta- 
tion to the city are both available at the resort. i Although 
mixed drinks are as taboo here a.s in most of Tennessee, many 
nightclubs and Chattanooga has a number of good ones- 
show a ca.sual disregard for this and other restrictions. 

One of the be.st places to spend an evening is the f.xSTI.K IN 
THK Cl.tUiDS. which is high above Chattanooga on laiok- 
ou! Mountain. It i.s an pJabr>rale, e.xotic .showpJare with firsi- 
class food, a good orchestra and big-name entertainment. On 
warm summer evenings there is dancing on the outtioor patio 
against a panorama of winking lights from the city far behiw. 

Nearby, THE CH.ATEAr is a smaller, nmre intimate re.«- 
tauranl which serves the best food in the Chattanooga area. 
Its dimly-lighted dining room i.s flanked on one side by u horse- 
.shoe-shaped bar and on the other by a well-played piano. 

Chattanooga’s CAltl.E l.NCl.INK KAN. WAV. a big at- 
traction for kids, runs to the top of L<utkout Mountain from 
the center of town. KOf'K CITY, which advertises on practi- 
cally every barn and birdhou.'se within 200 miles, is worth %'isit- 
ing at any age, Lo(»kout Mountain and the Chatlanooga- 
Chickamauga area are especially interesting from a historical 
point of view. Beside.s the spectacular drive along Missionary 
Ridge, nearby chickamaI'ca k xt i'I.KEIKI.I), the na 
ti<in’s oldest and largest military park, houses the country’s 
most complete collection of firearms. The.se weapons are repre- 
sentative of every war in which Americans have fought since 
prerevolutionary limes. 

CHICKAMAUGA TO GUNTERSVILLE-122 miles 

Mo.st vacationers- on crui-se plan to spiTid .several da.vs on 
Gunler.sville Lake. The 122-mile run to Guntersville from 
Loret. however, is the longest on the trip and should he broken 
by an overnight slop along the way. MIT, I. INS ('o\E KI.SH- 
IN<; DOCK imile -lIlo.Si and MIT) CHEEK imile :i94.7i 
both have small overnight cabins. Mud Creek is just under 
90 miles, dock to dock, from Loret and involves the time 
delay of two lockages. If it can be reached in a .single run, 
accommodations here are somewhat more comfortable than 
at Mullins Cove. But Mutl Creek is definitely not water which 
even the expert should attempt to navigate after dark. 

Nine niili'.s- down.stream from Loret, Chickamauga Dam 
(mile 471) is 129 feet high and an easy lockage. Just before 
the dam, gas up either <in the right bank at <;()!. I) IMHNT 
MAKI.NA or on the left at CHICKAMAC(;a FU)AT HAK- 
ItOK. The next ga.s slop i.s 35 miles from the dam. 

Hales Bar Reservoir is on the other side of Chickamauga 
Dam. Hero the river runs pa.st the most heavily industrialized 
section of Chattanooga, along the ba.se of Lookout Mountain 
and around Moccasin Bend. For the next 30 miles it cui-s 
through the Grand Canyon of Tennessee, traversing some of 
the most spectacular country in the stale. The river twists 
and wind.s- il.s way past Signal -Mountain, through .such pir- 
lure.sijuely named area.s as Skillet Gap, Pol Point, Grindstone 
Ridge and along Raccoon Mountain to Ellis Gap. For car trail- 
ers. the D‘e Highway runs parallel to Hales Bar in ihi.s section 
of the reservoir. 

If planning an overnight stop, follow the markers at Mullins 
Cove Light (mile 435.8i to .Mullins Cove Fishing Dock. There 
arc also several fueling points five mile.s from Mullins Cove at 
Hales Bar Dam. 

In Guntersville Reservoir, two miles downstream from the 
dam. the Lee Highway Bridge crosses the water. Here KAIT.- 
STON’S DHf'K anil JtEKNE'.S DOC K can handle refueling 
problems ami also launch boats up to about 28 feet. 

Once past Ix)ng Island (there are several Long Islands on 


the river: this one b at mile 416.5', the channel runs broad and 
clear to Muti Creek. This is a good place to water-ski. It 
was po.ssibie to ski behind the boat I had on many of these 
stretches, although its 20-mph speed was somewhat slow for 
-succe.s.s- with a mono.ski at lea.st a.<? far as an amateur mono- 
skier was concerned. 

Mud Creek is 2 ' 2 miles off the main channel at Mud Creek 
Light. The secondary channel is nearly impos-sible to locate 
from the river. This spring the markers for the first half mile 
into the creek had fallen to ruin or been washed away and 
only a twisting, narrow pa.ssage between heavily overgrown 
banks was vi.sible from the main channel. As deceptive as this 
pa.ssage appears, it is deep and .safe to travel merely frustrat- 
ing to locate. A half mile tip the creek, small markers run all 
the way to MlH) ( KEEK DOCK. 

The re.siaurant here .sperial)ze.s in Alabama Ijarbecue at $1 
a plate. This meal more than compensates for the difficulties 
in locating the channel. In addition to cabins. Mud Creek also 
has a tackle shop and overnight moorings in a protected har- 
bor if you plan to sleep aboard. It is less than 40 miles from 
here to Guntersville, with one gas stop at stEWakt'.s 
DOCK, just past the Pine Island Light at mile 368. 

But this area is big water, and it can be dangerous. Storms 
come up on the.se river lakes with le.«.s warning and only slight- 
ly less fury than they do on oceans. I encountered such a storm 
ihi.s spring and spent an anxious 10 minutes fighting it in the 
midiile of one of Guntersville's broadest .streichc.s. It came 
with no obvious warning. One moment the sky was blue, the 
next it was black. In seconds the lake was slapping and pound- 
ing against the sides of the boat. The Cavalier is sturdy and 
easy to handle. It took a beating that day which a smaller 
craft might not have .survived. 

If you do gel caught in such a blow there are safety harbors 
marked with wooden arrows all along the river, and a particu- 
larly large number of them in these broad, unprotected area.s 
of Guntersville Reservoir. Any one of them can be reached in 
a maximum of 10 minutes’ fast running. With a watchful eye 
on the weather, that’s usually sufftcient time to beat a storm 
to shore. 

The Geiirge S. Houston Bridge stretches across the river at 
the city of Guntersville. destination for this lap of the cruise. 
There is an inexpensive motel with small dock, the LAKE 
SHOKE. directly under the bridge on the right bank of the 
river. But the finest place to stop in Guntersville is VAI,- 
MONTE KESOKT, the newest on the entire Tennessee River. 

Val-Monte belongs or will shortly in a ctas.s with Ber- 
muda's Coral Beach Club. It is an exclusive, first-class re.sort, 
operated as a public club tor guests who are willing to pay for 
the be.st. Becau.se this is Val-Monie’s first season, many of its 
huilding.s have not been completed. .An ultramodern water- 
front hotel is currently under construction and will lie opener! 
later this summer. A sleek motel on the white-sand beach has 
alreaiiy been completed, as have the clubhouses, restauranl, 
pro shops, lounges and wall-to-wall-carpeied locker rooms. Val- 
Monte has a par-3 nine-hole, electrically lighted golf course, 
a streamlined marina which can dock over 100 boats, bridle 
paths and horses, playground.s, beach cabanas and extensive 
boat rentals. 

The GBNTEItSVN.I.E MAKINA nearby serves good fried 
shrimp in its re.stauranl and carries a large stock of fishing 
tackle at its dock. The (it NTEK.SVlLl.E YACHT (T.I'H in 
the city extends its privileges to members of other clubs. 

Because of great expanses of deep water in the area, aqua- 
planing, water skiing and .sailing arc very popular near Gun- 
tersvillo. Dozens of stumpy coves and bays offer good bas.s 
fi-shing year-round and particularly fine ijuail shooting nearl>y 
in the fall. 

GUNTERSVILLE TO WHEELER-74 miles 

Sleiq) late the morning you leave Guntersville for Wheeler 
Lake, bccau.se brunch at VAr(;H.N*.S F1.SHIN(; CAMP, less 
than an hour away, shouldn’t be missed. Guntersville Dam is 
nine miles downstream from the George S. Hou.ston Bridge. 
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It is 94 feet high and takes about 10 minutes to lock through. 
Vaughn’s is a mile downstream on the right bank. For $1.25 
a plate, they serve a delicious fish fry. 

The first gas stop on Wheeler Reservoir is 24 miles from 
Guntersvilleat the MAOI.SON (Ol'NTY noAT HAItttOR imile 
334). Fn)m here the river passes Huntsville Arsenal and runs 
through WHKKI.KH NATlONAt. WIUH.IKK l{KI't <;i:. a vast, 
protected wilderness which stretches undisturbed for almost 20 
miles along either side of the river. Bird watchers will be glad 
they remembered to bring along binoculars here. 

Decatur. Ala., a city of 25,000 population, is on the left bank 
of the Tennes.see at mile 305. Near Keller .Mem<frial Bridge, the 
WHKKI.FIt LAKIO YACHT tU'H at Decatur Harbor offers its 
facilities to transient boat owners. The INtJALI.S .SHII’lsi'II.O- 
IN<; COiMl'A.NY. two miles downstream, does an excellent over- 
haul, if one is needed. 

Twenty-one miles downstream you may want to make an 
overnight .stop a1 FI.K KIVKIt I.OIKiK. The lodge i.s owne<i and 
operated by the State of Alabama primarily u.s a fishing camp. 
Its rooms are n<-w an<l clean but double-decker, dormitory 
style with a public bath down the hall. A small short-order 
restaurant was added this year but most guests cook in the 
large community kitchen. Beds rent for $2 a night. 

The Elk River Ix>dgc is locate*! in ihe heart of a great wood- 
ed wilderness. Large snapping turtles swim into the harbor and 
a number of mallard ducks have adopted it as their home. In 
fact, they're .so friendly that one drake managed to fiy right 
into a line I wa.s casting off the back of the boat. (The duck 
season is closed in summer, even for birds taken on rod and 
reel. ' There is fairly good bass fishing nearby, but without 
guide service (Elk River Lodge doesn't seem to have any) the 
right spots are hard to find. 

WHEELER TO PICKWICK LANDING-68 miles 

Leave Elk River Lodge by 8 a.m. at the latest to make the 
seven-mile run back to the Tennes.see River and the 77 miles 
cruise to I’lCKWICK I,AN1>IN<« before dark. The re.sorl at 
Pickwick is worth visiting, so allow enough time to look 
around. There are four lockages involved in this stretch of river 
which tan seriously delay a .small boat if freight traffic is 
heavy. Locking through the first, Wheeler Dam, into Wilson 
Lake (mile 275) takes about 10 minutes, and traffic moves rap- 
idly. On the other side there are several docks with gas for the 
run down Wilson Re.servoir. 


Wil.son is only IS.'-i miles long, but its antiquated tripk*- 
lock system, now being replaced by a modern single struc- 
ture, takes longer to lock through than any dam on the Ten- 
nessee River. Big barges have to luck in sections, a timi*- 
consuming operation during which plea.sure boats can be held 
up several h<iurs. When finally through, gas up again at 
O’.NICAL H.AHBoit DOCK, two and a half miles downstream on 
the right bank. The next gas stop is \V.\TLItl.<K> Otit'K. just 
under 30 miles from O'Neal, pa.st Waterloo Light (mile 227.8). 

I’ICKWK'K HKSOKT (mile 207.8), back in the slate of Ten- 
nessee, is located on a 200-acre pine-covered peninsula which 
juts out into Pickwick Lake. It is a complete community with 
its own restaurant, p<»st office, village hall, hotel and -series of 
small cottages and full-size houses which range in rental from 
$45 to $72 wM'kly. The re.staurant is .strictly short-order since 
most people use cottage cooking facilities. It also s<'lls ice cold, 
legal beer (by the glass or case), limited groceries and canned 
goods. Fox hunting is very popular in this area. Regular hunts, 
ailracting up to 200 local participants, occur throughout the 
year. The resort can arrange for guests to go along with fox 
hunters if they wish. During the fall, there is also good deer 
and bird shooting in this heavily wooded region. 

But Pickwick’s greate.st attraction is fishing. Dozens of small 
coves yield limits of big bass to the plug caster, fly fisherman 
t)r troller. Guides are available at the well-equipped dock, hut 
the best nonprofessional guide of all is Pickwick's president, 
Wesley Dick.son, h’or a lure, Dickson swears by a .spotted black 
Bomber, cast close to the overhanging sh«ire and retrieved slow- 
ly. He keeps up a quiet conversation as he fishes and has little 
patience with any cove which doesn’t produce a strike on the 
first cast. They u-sually do for him. 

Besides the dock at Pickwick R«-sort, Dickson operates an- 
other fi{)ating dock beneath Pickwick Dam, Fishing under 
the spillways is a harrowing and highly popular sport at 
most TVA dams, but particularly at Pickwick. A certain num- 
ber of small fish invariably are ground up in the generators 
at all these dams. They form a natural chum which lures big 
calfi.sh, carp, walleye and bass to the turbulent waters be- 
neath the dams. 

TVA officials di.scourage this kind of fishing because of the 
danger *)f boats being sucked un<Ier several thousand pounds 
of cascading water. A few are each year— but fishermen crowd 
to the dams anyway because the really big fish are here. From 
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spring to fall a fle^t of small outboards —sometimes as many 
as 300— biib up and down in the massive shadow of the dam, 
their motors racing to hold them stationary in the strong cur- 
rents. Live bait, particularly minnow.s, are most popularly 
Ashed at depths of 10 to 25 feet. Dickson’s floating dock i.s 
handy nearby to replace baits, rent boats, sell soda pup and 
olTer advice to newcomers. 

PICKWICK LANDING TO KENTUCKY-185 miles 

Pickwick Landing Darn is the gateway to Kentucky Re.servoir, 
the largest man-marle lake in the world. Its 184-mile length 
ha.s a -shoreline of 2,380 miles. Surrounding this vast expanse 
of blue are more than $17 million worth of land- and water- 
ba.sed recreational facilities. Last year, by TVA's calculations, 
there were more than 6*4 million visit.s tci the lake for recrea- 
tional purposes. Nearly 2 million people came ju.st to visit 
Kentucky Dam. Fourteen years ago thi.s dam ilirl not exi.sl. 
Today it forms the most heavily used recreational area in the 
Tennessee Valley. 

A minimum of three day.s, preferably a week, .should be 
allocated to Kentucky Lake. It has a tremendous variety of 
shoreline, ranging from pink-tinted rock cliffs which rise above 
the water to lush meadows which stretch into the Kentucky 
countryside. The river lake is fairly narrow to the first over- 
night .stop at PlCItKYvn.l.K, 72 miles from Pickwick Dam. A 
swift current runs toward the Ohio and makes traveling on 
this lake somewhat faster than on any of the others. 

SHILOH NATION.AI. Mll.lT.VUY I' .AUK is on the left hank. 
8.7 miles downstream from Pickwick. It shoubln't be missed 
but often is, for the only marker on the shore is a small wooden 
sign at I'lTTSurut; i.ANHiNt; (mile 198.1) which say.s. no 
FISHING. Decade.s ago, old steam pailille wheelers used to dock 
here. Although it is probably not encouraged, the water is deep 
enough to pull in and moor to the no fishinc sign. A small 
path leads up from the river’s bank to u peaceful Civil War 
cemetery high on a hill overlooking the Tennessee. On this 
spot, the first great western battle of the war was fr)ught in 
April of 1862. The course of this two-day battle is marked 
throughout the park. In the museum theater, a 20-minuCe film 
made recently in Hollywood reenacts the battle and i.s shown 
free of charge upon request. 

From Shiloh, the next gas stop is just under Milo Lemert 
Memorial Bridge (mile 190) at Savannah. Although naviga- 
tion charts show .SAVAN.NAH UOt'K here, the dock was 
abandoned six years ago. Commercial mu.ssel fishermen have 
since taken it over as a camp for their mussel-gathering opera- 
tions. They welcome visits from passing cruisers and will tele- 
phone to Savannah for ga.s. The city is only a short dis- 
tance from the river, so there is no real delay at this fueling 
point. Slop again at HUoWN’S IMX'K (mile 158.6'. From 
Brown's it is 23 miles £0 TK.V.V-Tl/OKY LAKE COTTACES 
at Perryville. 

Bob McCauley's Tenn-Tucky Dock at Perryville is 
equipped to handle 54 boats up to about 28 feet in length, has 
a bait and tackle shop on the water and 30 fishing boats for 
rent. Tenn-Tucky cottages, many with two bedrooms and 
complete kitchens, were built this year and rent for $7.50 
up daily. Perryville is a fine overnight fishing stop for ba.ss 
enthusiasts. 

It is a 69-mile run from Perryville to PARIS LANIHNtl. 
Attention, bird watchers! Just outside Perryville the TEN- 
.NHSSKK MKJHATOUY WILDI.IKE REKU(;E begins where 
the river broadens Into wide shallows and numerous tributary 
creeks. The first gas stop is at Ll'CAS HARROR (mile 100.5). 
Gas is also available at TRAIL'S END and CLVDKTON 
DOCKS in Big Richland Creek (mile 88.1 1 and at the EVA 
FISHINd CA.MP DOCK opposite Daniel Light (mile 97. 7i. 

THE INN at I'ARLS LANDING STATE PARK (mile 
66.4), owned and operated by the State of Tennessee, is the 
most beautiful resort between Gunter-sville and Kentucky 
Dam. Its 30 rooms each have secluded private balconies over- 


looking land.scaped lawns which stretch to the water. There is 
an island-in-the-tropics (luality here which stems partly from 
it.s exotic architecture, unusual in this part of the country, and 
partly from an atmosphere of leisure, fine service and luxury. 

The Inn’s great-windowed dining room serve.s the best food 
on Kentucky Lake. A private dining room, which accommtt- 
dutes 250 people, is frequently used for banquets, dances and 
conventions. The park has a large stable, lentils courts, an 
archery range, golf-putting green, beaches and facilities for 
horsc.shoes, badminton, shufilcboard and croquet, as well as an 
excellent dock, where 50-foot yachts arc a common sight. 

The park and inn are open year-round. Ratos at The Inn — 
which include use of its fine facilities— are $5 single, $7 or $8 
double, per day. There Is only one thing wrong with Paris 
Landing: everything it has to offer is so superior lhat The Inn 
is generally booked solid months in advance. 

Several tourist courts and smaller rcsorls in the immediate 
area of Paris Landing provide les-s elaborate but good accom- 
moilations. LAKE VIEW ('OI’RT, within walking distance 
of PAULS I..AND1NG DOCK, is a Streamlined motel with 
good service and a television set in every room. (;.\RUISON'.S 
RE.soRT is 3 *;> mill's away, on the water. It has hou.sekeeping 
cabins and excellent water-skiing equipment and facilities. A 
complete .skiing outfit: Cherokee boat, new 35-hp motor and 
skis, rent at Garrison’s for $20 a day. The best bass fishing in 
this area is in Lost Creek, Piney Creek and Buzzard's Cove, 
across the river from Garrison’s Resort. 

A .stone's throw from Piney Creek, the Tenne-s-see-Kentucky 
border separates the states on the left bank of the river at 
mile 62.5 an<l runs downstream, following the main channel, 
to mile 49.4 on the right bank. There are dozens of small docks 
and fishing camps in this area; 1 14 on the entire lake. 

A mile before Eggners Ferry Bridge (mile 41.8) is KEN- 
Tl’CKY LAKE STATE PARK. Like Paris Landing State 
Park, this is an extensive, modern recreation area. A consid- 
erable amount of rivalry exists between those neighboring state 
parks, based chiefly on their new hotels. The $600,000 KEN- 
LAKE HOTEI. at Kentucky Lake Stale Park is much larger 
than The Inn at Parks Landing. In addition it has ellicic-ncy 
cabins ranging in rents from $72 to $96 weekly, which can han- 
dle many more guests during the season. It lacks the elegance 
of The Inn, however, bo h in appearance and service. Kenlake 
has good dock accommodations, a large tackle shop, 75 rental 
boats and overnight tie-ups which can handle boats of prac- 
tically any size. 

The FISHERMEN’S ONE STOP is at Eggners Bridge on 
the river’s right bank. It is a first-class dock which provide-s 
everything for the fi.sherman from boats and motors to tackle, 
overnight cabins and a private landing strip for sportsmen who 
fly in for the weekend from Memphis and Nashville. 

At the dam, KRNTIX’KY' D.A.M VII.I.AGE is another 
state park which has a modern lodge, numerous one-, two- and 
three-bedroom cottages and extensive boating and swimming 
facilities on the lake. There are several public launching areas, 
miles of bridle paths along the water, numerous public beaches 
and a good 18-hole public golf course with its own clubhou.se, 
lockers and pro shop. 

The VILLAGE DOCKS, operated by J. \V. Coakley, who 
is a master fisherman in his own right, have 15 feet of water 
at the fuel pumps, overnight tie-ups, fishing guides, rental 
boats and 24-hour watchman service. 

In spite of all the fine bourbon made in Kentucky, this part 
of the state is as dry as most of Tennessee. The nearest water- 
ing place is Paducah, final destination on the Tennessee River 
cruise. Paducah is less than an hour away by car (there is an 
auto rental service at the dam), 22 miles by water. A fine 
marine railway at Kentucky Dam Village hauls out boats up 
to 30 tons and 50 feet. Many people making the cruise from 
Knoxville take advantage of this facility and pull out at the 
dam, to then ship or trail their boats home. But whether the 
cruise ends here or at Paducah, there seem.s to be a single 
point on which all travelers down the Tennessee agree: some 
day they’ll return to run the river again. end 
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“...A 
philosophy 
my family 
shares” 


Bernard F. Gtmbel 

The Chairman of the Board of 
the Gimbel retail empire 
— as eivie-tninded as he is 
sports-minded— is also 
Chairman of the Board of the 
New York Coni’fjtfion and 
Visiters Bureau, which i* 
sponsoring again this 
year its fourth annual 
New York Summer Festival. 
(This year for the first time, 
incidentally, the 
Sports Illustrated Sports 
Festival beromes part of 
the New York Festival— from 
July nth through IStk. 
Stars of e/ttertainmeni and 
sport will present two shows 
daily, at 12:30 
and 5:30, in the famous Lower 
Plasa of Rockefeller Center,) 


Consistently, Sports Illustrated is a mirror of a familiar 

world in which I find old and tfood friends whose fellowship has long been 

important to me. people like Gene Tunney, Ben Hogan. Eddie 

Arearo, not to mention a son-in-law, Hank Greenberg. There is, however, 

another reason for the high place the magazine has in my life: 

In 1909, when we moved to New York City to open the new Gimbel 

store, William Muldoon, health authority, gave me 

what I still consider the best advice any young fellow could get. 

One could only hope for true success, if one were 

balanced physically as well as mentally. "Man should have pride in his 
body, the home wherein his soul dwells." 

Those words convinced me to continue — with boxing, running, fishing and 
golf-the active participation in sport which began in childhood. 

I would, perhaps, have done so anyway. The advice of William Muldoon 
made physical fitness a personal philosophy. It is a 
philosophy my family actively shares, with Hying, skin diving, 
tennis, golf, fox-hunting and other sports. 

So Sports Illustrated is a reflection in print of ideas and values enjoyable 
and, I believe, important to our family life. 
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BASEBALL: THE PACE IS FAMILIAR 

Sirs: 

May I extend to you my sincere con- 
dolence on your lamentations provoked 
by the selection of a new manager for the 
Detroit baseball club (SI, June 23). You 
write with inadequate knowledge when 
you refer to Bill Norman a.s a “faceles-s 
man.” 

I have known Mr. Norman for quite 
.some lime and followed hi.s success in the 
American Association with very great in- 
tere.st. In his capacity a.s manager of the 
Charleston, W. Va. club he has done a 
remarkably good job. Not as colorful as 
Casey Stengel to be sure, nor as bully- 
wagging as .John McGraw, nor a.s can- 
tankerous as Leo Durocher — I have lived 
with them all. My baseball storybook 
opened a long time ago, when Delahanty 
roamed the outer gardens of the Phila- 
delphia Nationals ami "Tinker to Evers 
to Chance” was in the making. 1 knew 
Honu.s Wagner and Chri.sty .Mathew.son. 
These events carry me back probably to 
the days before the editors saw the light 
of day. 

Frank A. Suter 

Charleston. W. Va. 


Sirs: 

I put in a ci>uple of seasons with this 
fellow Norman. 193K-39 with Hollywood 
in the old Pacific Coa.st I.rf^ague. Only an 
ankle injury that failed to respond kept 
this boy from being a Hall of Famer. He 
was big, strong and fa.st, with power 
to burn. I can recall old Bill Norman 
putting balls .'lOO feel and better in 
the Gilmore Stailium. 

I write only .since no one seems to know 
this man. Before he leavp.s the big show, 
I sincerely believe a great many people 
will know him. Particularly the American 
league! This guy is a blood-and-guts ball- 
player. Smart as a whip. Never one to 
look over his shoulder when trouble ap- 
pears, like some of the present-day boys. 
He always goes the route. 

D. F. Sayers 

Reno 


TENNIS: NEW TALENT 

Sirs; 

Another year is past and another chal- 
lenger has bitten the dust, but not before 
giving Gonzales a run for his money tSI, 
June 16i. Our women are in .second place 
(by lo.sing the Wighlman Cupl, our men 
did not win the Davis Cup, but an Amer- 
ican still rules the profes-sional world. 

But is this enough? In my thinking it 
is not. Many have preached the same ser- 
mon and I would like to join the crowd. 
The only way to get to the top is to set 
up a better youth program and to develop 
new talent. Last year I saw two lO-year- 
olds, one of whom had great potentiality, 
turned away because they were told they 
were too young to play. How can we ever 
expect to get to the top if we turn talent 


The readers take over 


away? Maybe when we have the lop 25 
players in the world we can do this. 

Cheryl Karres 

Cuyahoga Falls. Ohio 

• For a fine start, see Pat on the 
Back, June 30.— ED. 

O'MALLEY'S PRESS BOX 

Sirs ; 

Poor old O'Malley is certainly tak- 
ing a beating everywhere except at 
the box office. Enjoyed that “ode" in 
19th Hole June 30. Here is another 
item making the rounds in L.A. in the 
form of a news flash. "It is reliably report- 
ed that the press box in the Los Angeles 
Coliseum is equipped with an abacus for 
keeping track of the Chine.se home runs.” 

C. A. L. Smith 

Lo.s Angeles 


HERMAN HICKMAN'S SCHOLARSHIP 

Sirs: 

The late Herman Hickman's friends at 
the University of Tenne.ssee have begun 
collecting money for a Herman Hickman 
Memorial Schobirship. The proceeds will 
finance an annual scholarship at Tennes- 
see, given on the basis of classroom excel- 
lence, campus leadership and athletic 
ability. The award will go annually to the 
.senior who has shown these qualitic.s to 
the greatest extent. The recipient will be 
known as the Herman Hickman Scholar. 

The late Herman Hickman, whose 
football writings 1 enjoyed so much in 
Sports 1llustr.ated, was well known as 
an All-America, as an honor student who 
graduated at 20, as coach, author, bon 
rimnl, TV and radio commentator. Yet 
it is entirely likely that, in the long run, 
he will be best remembered as the origi- 
nator of Sports IlLCSTRATEd’s Silver An- 
niversary All-America. 

Tom Siler 

Kywxcille Neirg-Sentinel 

Knoxville 

• Readers who would like to con- 
tribute to the Herman Hickman Me- 
morial Scliolarship at the University 
of Tennessee should send their con- 
tributions to P.O. Box 2011, Knox- 
ville, Tenn.— ED. 
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CHURNED. TURNED AND DUNKED 

Sirs: 

Reading Joel Sayre’s Georgie’a Roaring 
River {SI, June 16 and 23), I couldn’t 
help but remember some similar experi- 
ences when I was a boy on the Ohio River. 
If you have ever ridden the .stern waves 
behind an old .slern-wheeler in a rowboat 
or canoe you’ll know what I mean. 

The waves, some as high as 12 feet from 
crest to trough, depend on the size of the 
wheel and the speed of the boat. Some of 
the larger ones boil, break, form whirl- 
pools and undertow.s that defy all efTurts 
to control a boat. Many is the lime we 
were dumped on the first wave and had 
to paddle a submerged flatboal back to 
shore, but were ready to go again at the 
sight of ihc next steamer. On one occa- 
sion I nosed a 12-foot paddle board into 
the first trough behind the old Duffy out 
of Louisville, pushing sand barges. The 
Duffy is a .slow-moving tow, but pulls a 
lot of wafer up on Ihe wheel, cau.sing 
deep, clo.se-together rollers. I got churned, 
turned and dunked in every direction but 
managed to stay with the board until it 
finally broke out into smoother water. 
Need I say I didn’t try that again. 

John Mokat 

Hollywood 


PROGRESS REPORT 

Sirs: 

It’s been a long time since you have 
told us anything about Jill Kinmont, the 
plucky youngster from California who wa.s 
paralyzed in a ski .spill. 

Anne B. G. Williams 

BulTalo 

• Jill Kinmont, one of the country’s 
brightest praspects for the 1956 Win- 
ter Olympics, fell in a trial run at 
Alta, Utah, broke her back and for a 
long time lost the use of her arms and 
legs. Recently Jim Murray, Spouts 
Illustkatl'd’s West Coast corre- 
spondent, saw Jill Kinmont and re- 
ports as follows: “As usual, it’s a thrill 
just to talk to Jill, who must be one 
of the pluckiest youngsters who ever 
lived. Jill is cheerfully resigned. T 
don’t get tired in the wheelchair any 
more,’ Jill told me, ‘I used to have 
to lie down, but I’m getting strong- 
er.’ Jill is proud that she can now 
stand for 30 minutes a day with the 
aid of braces. She does restitutive ex- 
ercises, mostly on her legs, in her 
home at Playa Del Rey, a suburb of 
Los Angeles. She is still going to 
UCLA and has just changed her ma- 
jor from business administration to 
languages, so that when she takes up 
her job of managing the ski shop at 
Mammoth Mountain she will be able 
to make buying trips to Europe. Jill 
even wrote a letter to Roy Campa- 
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VKTRATED .lulyT.IBSS 


nella telling him that being confined 
to a wheelchair was not as bad as 
it sounded.” — ED. 


FITNESS: COMPARE 

Sirs: 

As a physical education teacher in a 
small Nevada high school I was very in- 
terested in your editorial, Leadership Tip 
from the U.S. Past ISI, June 16'. I was 
especially interested in some of the ques- 
tions you brought up concerning physical 
education programs. I personally feel that 
most people have the wrong conception 
of what physical education is and the phi- 
losophies that are behind it. 

I suggest, as a step in the right direc- 
tion, that you d(» a sseries on good pr<i- 
grams that are now being olfered to boys 
and girls in different sizes and types of 
schools throughout the country. This se- 
ries could feature physical fitnes-s through 
participation in such diversified activitie.s 
as modern dance, aquatics, tennis, etc. 
Then your articles could be studied by 
parents, teachers and students. 

I realize that my profession has a tre- 
mendous job in public relations to do. I 
hope that perhaps you will be able to help 
us with it. 

Marge Titus 

Reno 


THE TROTTERS 

Sirs: 

1 was very interested in Jeremiah Tax's 
liiini la Trot (SI, June 9'. 

.^11 of u.s have had the chance to get our 
fingers burned around the running horses, 
but this gave a beautiful bit of back- 
ground to an entirely different branch of 
racing, trotting horses. 

R. F. Ryan 

Minneapolis 


OFF TO ROME 


Sirs: 

I read with interest Inrasion of Home 
(SI. May 19 >, concerning the 1960 Olym- 
pics. 

I cannot find anything in the article 
ot)ncerning the location of the equestrian 
competitions, which, I believe, are to be 
hel d September 5 to 11. 

I understand that it will be held sev- 
eral miles from Rome, and if you have 
any information concerning the exact 
location I will appreciate it, a-s I would 
like to make hotel reservations in the 
vicinity. 

G. A. Euki-uakb 

Pottstown, Pa. 

• The present schedule for the eques- 
trian events is as follows: Dressage 
and endurance are scheduled for Sep- 
tember 5 7 at Pratone di Nemi, about 
19 miles south of Rome. After that, 
all hoofprints lead hack to the city. 
Jumping takes place on September 8 
in the Piazza di Siena, and the Grand 
Prix de Dressage is held there Sep- 
tember 9-10. The Grand Prix des 
Obstacles is slated for September 11 
in the Olympic Stadium.— ED. 
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Handsome -gold aluminum - durable, 
easy-rolling, perfect balance It's Con-Voy 
for golfers who want the very best- 
con VOY DELUXE S37.95 

CON VOY STANDARD . . . S29.9S 

SOID (N LEADING PftO SHOPS 

PRODUCT ENGINEERING CO. 

4707 S.(. ITih A.»»« « riHriai>4, 


EXACT SKELETON MODEL 


ONE FOOT HIGH f 

y»: 


NOW $ 


ld«iUn<-4ilen chart. 

p[K]. (Ohtiouily a muit for etrryonr't rlosM.I 
Money bark Ruaranin. Order by mall only. 

CHABON SCIENTIFIC CO. 

ROOM OMC. U EAST Unil STREET. HEW YORK 17 


The costlier English Gin Americans now have firmly in hand— as dry as you can buy. 

LONDON DRY GIN DISTILLED FROM GRAIN. 94 PROOF. IMPORTED BY McKESSON h ROBBINS. INC . W Y. N. T, 


PASSIVE RESISTANCE (in which the 
English Drinking Public registers an 
heroic protest against the further 
shipment of Lamplighter Gin to America) 


LAMPLIGHTER GIN 


aFORTS 


.STRATKP 59 




haunted? 

Relax with 

“G-12” Insect Repellent 

Lasting protection against mosquitoes, 
chiggers, gnats, sand flies. l)lack flies. 
Pleasant, easy to use ... won’t irritate 
delicate skin . . . get some today! 

• slick, S9e • bottle, 59; IIIIUllllll 

• spray, $1.39 

- r 


Pat on the Back 


KATHY KUSNER 

7 like horses, perioeV 


Three weeks ago Kathy set a little 
gray mare named Freckles to a high 
jump at the Upperville (Va.) Colt and 
Horse Show, took her over and can- 
tered away holding a new American 
women’s record of 7 feet 3 inches, an 
extraordinary feat. 

For Kathy the world begins and 
ends with horses. Kathy herself has 
owned two of them: a mustang pony, 
formerly a plow horse, whom Kathy 
developed into a very accomplished 
jumper, and a jittery chestnut mare 
"too crazy for the shows.” To the 
chagrin of her father, a onetime col- 


lege professor, Kathy is passing up 
college to travel the horse-show cir- 
cuit, including the big ones at Madi- 
son Square Garden, Harrisburg and 
Toronto. 'T’ll ride horses forever,” 
Kathy states flatly and confidently, 
“ril be getting a job now riding in 
shows and races, and in the winter 
there will be more races and fox hunt- 
ing.” Kathy’s mother, who holds an 
advanced degree in education, now 
accepts her daughter’s decisions with 
the cheerful resignation of the parent 
who knows when she is licked: "You 
just can’t live their lives for them." 


Nexf Week in . . . 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

The story of "Fibber" Hiro- 
yamo, spork plug of the Hiro- 
shimo Carp. 

Fibber, an American of Jap- 
anese descent, was raised in 
baseball of American descent. 
As a Corp, he operates in the 
face of some unboseba((-(ike 
but strong and very Japanese 
traditions. 

This makes Fibber the toast 
of Hiroshimo and the subject of 
a most entertaining story by 
Mark Harris, author of Bong 
the Drum Slowly. 

In the July 14th SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED. 

On newsstonds July 10. 
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Tliuinlerl)ir<l— the most wantitl, most nilmiml car in Amrrt* a 


knottier fii'St from l-'oi'd — the incompm-a}>ly exciting 
jiow dlujiicloiiri rci C "oiwerl iljlo ! 


'I'uo cn^'iiifs — ihr slaiulani liOO-hp 

and the n«*w, optional 375-hp — iiiakr tins thr 
firratrsl perl'orimT yoirvc <‘vcr hainUod — Imr noiu*! 

^’oirvc (irivcii tins tu-w 4-pass<-tigcT 'riiiin»l<Tl)ircl coii- 
vn lil>l<- many tinu-s— in your dn-anis. 

N(»\v it’s really lu'r«‘— and m-vituI liylit-ycars aliea<l fif 
aiiytliiiig else on llic road. 

Imh' w hen y<tu take tlii.s cotiipact jcw<‘l of a car aii<l janver 
it willi 'i'liinidcrhinrs new UdO-liorscpowcr N’-H, you 
I>rilliaiit |)crl’otinanrc. Power it with 'riiuiuhThinr.s new 
.'57.5-horsepower \ -S and you ffet performance that's nt>tliing 
.slun l of s|K‘ctn<’iilar. 

Acceleration.^ M«Tely womlerful. Hills? W'httl Inlls? 
Curves? You’ll take 'em lik<' a dream! .Vnil hy any stand- 
ards. the new 'I'-hird is einiiumtly safer in <lesign, in htiihl. 
in action. Practical, too. Von can glide this 4-passenger 
beauty into places tin- big ear.s have to pu.ss ti|). 

.\ll this — and more — for four fortunate peo|)le! \'et 
'J’hnnclerbir«l is priej-d far Ih-Iow other luxury cars. S<-e 
your h'ord l)eal<T .soon. 



Tliuiiiierhinrs m*w liide-aMay soft l«>j) clis^ippears 
<oin()lelcly into the sj)ueii>u.s trunk. T(»p <l(nvn, the 
•listiiU’fivety seiiliJtiirts! p-ar deck is pcrfeelly flush 
with the deep, lap-of-hixiiry rear scats, forming one 
smooth, uninterrupted line of Tliunderhinl beauty! 

Kvery l■^^^cl has S.VFICTY (tI..\S.S hi every wimiow 


AIO.S'L' I.XOIX IDI ’\r. OM^ 






Twoyi Tin: joiixxie WAi.Kxn coij.xctiox 


‘End of the Hunt 


bv JOHN CARKOLL 



The Arlht ol Ifnrk 


Sonsitivity stiokrs every Carroll eaiivus, capturiujf s[)irit 
as clc'urly as suhstain'O. 

In 1H20. sensitivity to <iiuilily stirred -lolin M'alker to 
product* unotlicr kind of masteri)ie('C — Johnnie WalluT 
Black Lal)t‘l Scotch whisky. It tr)ok (inn*. U took a tech- 
nicpie of whislcy-niukine which no one else |iossessi*d. But 
wliat rich rewanls! To collectors of the wc)rhrs tinest otTer- 
ings. Black Lahol Mils the niche reserved for "product of 
genius.” 



JOHXxn: Malker 

Bor/t 1S20 

■till ijoiufj strong 


Bletidtsl Scotch Whisky , . .86.8 Proof. Imported by Canadu Dry Corporation, New York, V. 



